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A CENTENARIAN-PLUS-ONE 
LOOKS AT 


Arthur Judson Brown was born on December 3, | 
at Holliston, Massachusetts. He entered the Presbyte 
ministry in 1883. In 1895 he was elected a secre 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
served the Board for 34 years until his retiremen 
age 70. Dr. Brown’s present home is in New Yy 


THIS CHANGING WORLD 


It is trite to say that we live in a changed world. We 
read that in newspapers. We hear it over radios. Everything 
is different now, we are told. 

Well, some things have changed. In 1829, an Ohio school 
board refused to permit a debate in the village schoolhouse 
on the question, “Are railroads practical?” The authorities 
said, “Such things as railroads are impossibilities. If God 
had designed that his intelligent creatures should travel at 
the frightful speed of fifteen miles-an-hour by steam, he 
would have foretold it through his holy prophets.” 

In 1839, Professor Silliman of Yale University declared 
that a ship could not be propelled across the Atlantic Ocean 
by steam. Within the lifetime of men now living, Joseph 
Coppersmith was arrested for selling stock in a telephone 
company. “Well-informed people know,” was the charge, 
“that it is impossible to transmit the human voice over wires, 
and that, were it possible to do so, the thing would be of 
no practical value.” 

But despite the many changes in this tumultuous world, 
the most essential things have not changed at all. The laws 
of nature are just the same as they were millions of vears 
ago. The glory of sunrise, the beauty of sunset, our depend- 
ence upon seed time and harvest are unchanged. Today, as 
when the psalmist stood under the open sky of Palestine, 
“the heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.” All the major verities by which 
men live and which make life worth living—honesty, justice, 
friendship, home, maternal love—mean exactly the same as 
they meant to men of far-off times. Modern sociology has 
not improved upon the Ten Commandments and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount as the basic principles of individual and 
social character. 


The ideal life is still to follow the Man of Nazareth, of 
whom it was said 1,900 vears ago that he is “the same ves- 
terday and today and forever.” In the times of anxiety or 


bereavement, we do not want to hear anything new } 
something very, very old, the sweetly solemn words spok 
many centuries ago: “The eternal God is thy refuge, a 
underneath are the everlasting arms.” “Let not your he: 
be troubled.” “Be careful for nothing... let your requ 
be made known unto God. And the peace of God ...s 
keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” Ami 
all the changes of life, we pray: “Oh Thou who chang 
not, abide with me.” 

We should not undervalue desirable changes. Some 
beliefs and customs have been rightly discarded, oth 
rightly modified. We do not want to go back to tallow cu 
dles and spinning wheels. We should not stand with o 
faces to the past. We rejoice that we have more light t 
men of former centuries. It has been well said that time 
and conditions change, buildings become obsolete, mater 
things, once marks of advancement, become antiquated 
but the broad principles upon which a wholesome philos 
phy of life and the art of happy and useful living a 
founded remain inexorable and immutable. 

Let us face the future with the windows of our souls wit 
open to all the new that is better than the old, but let 
hold fast to the basic truths that are as old as the worl 
as young as the morning. Significant is the word abideth 
Though other things fail, “now abideth faith, hope, love 
unchanged and unchangeable. In spite of the present tv 
mult and strife, I am an optimist, not because of trust! 
armaments, but because of trust in the living God. I do no 
underestimate the obstacles. Faith has always had to fa 
them. There has never been a generation since Christ died 
on Calvary when obstacles were not numerous and formid 
ble. When the worried disciples asked Christ about th 
impending disasters, he frankly told them that they woul 
hear of wars, famines, persecutions, and multiplied iniqu- 
ties. But he also told them: “See that ye be not troubled. 
The end is not yet. Have faith in God.” 


—ARTHUR JUDSON BROW 


Adapted from Chapter 13 in Dr. Brown’s new book 
Memoirs of a Centenarian (World Horizons, I 
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THE COVER introduces us to two 


young Presbyterians who are freshmen 


at Florida’s University of Miami. Miss 


Joan Perry of Christ West Hope Presby- 
terian Church, Haverford, Pa., and Jo- 
seph Jerhoff of First Church, South St. 
Paul, Minn., stand before Miami's new 
Westminster Foundation chapel. 
Foundation pastor J. Calvin Leonard 
has had to start both a nursery and a 
kindergarten at the chapel; 118 of the 
625 Presbyterian students at Miami Uni- 
versity are married. For more about 
Presbyterians in Florida, see page 10. 


James H. S. Bossard, the author of 
Family Life: Conversation Is the Key, 
page 7, is a sociologist and William T. 
Carter Professor of Child Development 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Bossard is an Episcopal layman, and has 
written more than thirty books on family 
life. One of his special studies is the 
importance of pets in the home. 


Harry Peters, author of Rebel Re- 
vised, page 16, has been a Presbyterian 
missionary in Latin America for almost 
twenty years, with service in Guatemala, 
Chile, and Venezuela. Above (left) he 
listens to an explanation (in Spanish, of 
course) of the latest weight-lifting tech- 
niques by the principal subject of his 
article, Principal Abelard Cuadra. 


William Proxmire (above) is the newly 
elected junior Senator from Wisconsin, 
having won an unexpected victory last 
November. He is an active Episcopal 
layman, and was one of the major 
luncheon speakers at last month’s Gen- 
eral Assembly of the National Council 
of Churches. 





YOU can forget 
MONEY WORRIES 





| through... “A 
| PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


Thousands today are living long- 
er, happier lives, with complete 
freedom from money worries, 
through participation in the Pres- 
byterian Annuities Plan. 

This plan, sponsored for over 
70 years by the Church Boards, 
is very simple. You can start with 
as little as $100, and you will 
receive a guaranteed income for 
the rest of your life. 

At the same time you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you 
are helping your Church in its 
vital Christian work. 

You earn up to 7.4% on your 
investments, depending on your 
age. You also enjoy larger in- 
come tax savings which apply to 
this Gift Annuity Plan. 





ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


® Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—ne re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
o » post fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 


@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


6 Fifth J 














! am interested in Presbyterian Annuities os 
written by the—Board of National Missions— 
Boord of Foreign Missions and—Board of 
Christian Education. 


C) Please send me the free booklet telling 
what percent income | will receive, my date 


of birth being 
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‘Paul Tillich at Harvard’ 


« After reading John Park Lee’s article 
on Tillich in the December 14 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, I felt as did the 
Harvard class that “broke into spon- 
taneous applause.” Now a million Pres- 
byterian families can enter into “yes 
and no” with this matchless and exciting 
giant of our time. 

Scarcely could there be a better medi- 
cine for the conformity and anti-intellec- 
tualism of these post-war years than for 
congregations of tens and hundreds to 
feel that Tillich leads us in walking 
around in all of our existence with rele- 
vant dialogue and unifying affirmation. 
No single idea has done more for my 
faith than his teaching that all of life 
is relevant to God, that distinctions be- 
tween sacred and secular are not quite 
real, 

When next our congregations hear 
Tillich tramping through a sermon in 
their pulpits, may they smile and say 
that their minister is seriously encoun- 
tering the meanings of life and faith 
with responsible contemporaneousness. 
“The new being” will then be that much 


nearer. —Rospert D. ALLRED 


Minister, Harris Memorial Presbyterian Church 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


« ... Your quote, “We must take every 
moment of our lives ultimately seri- 
ously,” interested me because it contains 
much of the genius and much of the 
danger of Dr. Tillich’s position. Its 
genius lies in the recognition of the deep 
involvement of every person in each 
moment of life. . . . Its danger lies in 
the tendency to center so much on the 
moments of “our” lives that we become 
terribly self-centered. Such self-cen- 
teredness is the problem fully recognized 
in the work of other theologians such as 
Reinhold Niebuhr. 

. . . Because it is important that the 
people in our churches know of the con- 
tributions made by today’s theologians, 
... L hope the editors . . . will continue 
to report on the other thinkers of today 
in the same manner as the article “Paul 
Tillich at Harvard.” 


—James G. Emerson, Jr. 


Minister, The First Presbyterian Church 
Forest Hills, New York 





Cruel Example? 


« Is it Christian, I ask you, that Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire of November 30 printed 
on page 10 [“Is It Christian? Is It Art?” 





by Sterling A. Callisen] that paragraph 





SOUNDING BOARD 


R> 
about “old Mr. Officer on the dh 
board who is ‘over ninety-five if he; 
day’ and, although a thorough curm 
eon and a thundering bore, is deferre 
just because he is still around afte 
these years.” 

It seems to me I have also read g 
where of some young lads out of theg EI 
who mocked a traveler by saying “Go 
thou bald head, go up, thou bald he 
[II Kings 2:23-24] and were an 
by two she bears who came forth oui 
the wood. —WiLuuaM H. A 


Metuchen, New Je 


Salute to the Lebers 


« Congratulations on the well writ 
and well merited article on Dr. Chal 
Leber [“Has Cause, Will Travel,” P 
November 30, 1957]. 

Dr. Leber is one of this generatig 
greatest missionary-statesmen. 

A special medal should be struck 
for Louise tleath Leber. To have s 
cessfully met family problems ak 
while her husband was spending 
much of his time in distant and ¢ 
dangerous lands, is an ordeal and 
achievement that few adequately 


preciate. —Paut C. Pa 
Abiquiu, New Ma e 


Conventional Bazaar 
Defended 


« “A New Kind of Bazaar” (P.L,,D 
cember 14, 1957) set me to thinki 
that there is a much greater value to 
received from a bazaar than dollars 
cents. The companionship of work 
with fellow church women is bey 
price. 

Three years ago in October, I jois 
Circle 19 of Central Presbyter 
Church, Lafayette, Indiana, and the 
lowing month I found myself work 
in the kitchen at our Woman’s Asso 
tion bazaar. When it was over I aa 
home very tired, but more important 
found that the names I had heard t 
previous month at circle meeting } 
friendly faces, the friendly faces 
warm smiles, and the warm smiles ¢ 
from lips that offered to help in 
‘first time’ confusion. 

If I had recejved a letter asking 
a donation to an “imaginary ba 
look what I would have missed; the} 
of sharing work for a good cause 
making friends all at the same time. 
this be measured in dollars and cet 
I think not... . bu 


—Mrs. JAMes L. THOMPS 
Lafayette, 
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IN THE CITY OF 


EDGEWATER 


+e More than 60 miles of streets 
already built 


+ Police and Fire Protection 

+ Schools, Churches, Shopping 
right in City 

+ Garbage Collection 

+ Homes Built and Occupied 

+ Model Homes and Builders 

+ Building Restrictions 

+ Park and Pier on Intracoastal 
Waterway 


+ Free Shuffleboard Courts 

« lovely Lakes on Property 

+ $5,000 Homestead Exemption 
« Free TITLE INSURANCE 

e NO STATE INCOME TAX 

¢ NO CLOSING COSTS 
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Here's ac perfect opportunity to buy premium Florida 
property, right in the city of Edgewater . .. on U.S. High- 
way No. 1... less than 3 miles south of the fast-growing 
tity of New Smyrna Beach, and only 19 miles south of 
world-famous Daytona Beach. 

City Lots—City Conveniences—Aill lots at FLORIDA 
SHORES are in the incorporated limits of the City of 
Edgewater. Today...residents at FLORIDA SHORES 
tnjoy Police and Fire protection plus all the other advan- 
tages of city living. No waiting for years to get these 
important services! 

ideal Investment—The population in this section of 
Florida continues to climb at amazing rates. Nearby 
New Smyrna Beach has doubled in the past ten years. 
To the north and the south along U.S. Highway No. 1, 

expansion is taking place down the entire seaboard. 

by purchasing your lots at today's low, low investment 
prices there is every evidence that this property will 
inrease greatly in valve. 

Perfect Retirement Location— When you choose 
your retirement homesite in Florida, the MOST IMPOR- 
TANT THING TO CONSIDER IS LOCATION. FLORIDA 
SHORES is in a city ... close to schools, churches, shop- 
ping, hospital, recreational facilities and TWO WON- 
DERFUL OCEAN BEACHES. The FLORIDA SHORES Fish- 
ing and Boating Pier is located on the property RIGHT 
ON THE BEAUTIFUL INDIAN RIVER... one of the best fish- 
ing waters in the entire State! Everything is here for 
happy, contented retirement! 

Year Round Living—With a wonderful year round 
average temperature of 70 degrees, this section of 
Florida is noted for its healthful, enjoyable climate. You 
can grow your own fruit and vegetables year round 


























STARTS PURCHASE 
OF YOUR OWN * ACRE 








PRICES RISING APRIL 1, 1958 
NOTICE: Effective April 1, 1958 prices of all 
lots at FLORIDA SHORES will increase $50. Re- 
serve your property today, save $50 per lot! 
















FLORIDA SHORES REFERENCES 

®New Smyrna Beach Chamber of Commerce 

Bank of New Smyrna Beach 

© Better Business Division, Miami-Dade 
mber of Commerce 

.* Dun & Bradstreet, Miami, Florida 


ANUARY 25, 1958 
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NEW SMYRNA BEACH 2.66 


DAYTONA BEACH 19 Mi 


FLORIDA SHORES 
PARK AND PIER 


INDIAN RIVER AND 
—— IWTRACOASTAL WATERWAY 


right in your own back yard. FLORIDA SHORES is in the 
heart of the world-famoys Indian River Citrus Fruit belt. 
Lot Sizes — Prices — Terms — All lots at FLORIDA 
SHORES ore the same size, 40 x 125 feet. The minimum 
homesite purchase is two lots, but you can buy 3 or even 
4 for more spacious living. All lots are the same low, 
low price, just $545 each. Down payment is $10 for 
each lot you buy ... monthly payments are just $10 for 
each lot you buy. BUT IT TAKES JUST $5 PER LOT TO 
RESERVE YOUR PROPERTY TODAY! 

Now...More Than 6000 Satisfied Purchasers— 
In nearly three yeors of steady development and 
improvement at FLORIDA SHORES, more than 60 miles 
of streets ...a complete drainage system, and beauti- 
ful landscaping have been completed. During this time 
more than 6,000 satisfied purchasers are proud owners 
of homesites at FLORIDA SHORES. There are a number 
of permanent residents at FLORIDA SHORES, and 
several excellent builders are on the property with 
model homes for your inspection. 


60 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Send your $5 per lot deposit today, to assure yourself of choice loca- 
tion. Then we send you acknowledgment along with a plat map show- 
ing location of your property. Your deposit today reserves this prop- 
erty ... with a 60 day money back guarantee if you are not satisfied 
for any reason. Every penny of your depesit and any other payments 
made will be fully refunded at your request. You also get a 12 month 
exchange option, at no extra cost, by reserving your lond today! 
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FLORIDA SHORES, New Smyrna Beach 51, Florida 


Staste aosign to oy seme he wands 60 les ee ee and for which 
Senetene © Cagges 02 SS tee eee Se De ee on showing cleerly 
ee exchange, or refund of deposit. 


Maximum 5 
2 lots om 6 ng 3 Peds J 4 lots @ $545 
Deposit $20 
my = Slovo - pepe s Seas Full price $2180 * 
Oo 
| EEE en Se ee a ee ee eee ¥ 


(Please print name (or names) exactly as it should appear ‘on contract) 


City... _ STATE... 


MINIMUM BUILDING PLOT IS 2 LOTS. ALL LOTS SAME PRICE, $548 
60-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE AFTER MAILING THIS COUPON 
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MEDITATION by Roy W. Fairchild 





Receiving Before Giving 


I am the vine, you are the branches. 
He who abides in me, and 1 in him. . . 
bears much fruit, for apart from me you 
can do nothing. (John 15:5, RSV) 


ee as the statement may 
sound, most of the time it is harder 
for us to receive than to give. As we 
dig ourselves out from under Christmas 
bills, we may wonder how this could 
possibly be so. But let's look more 
closely. We readily acknowledge that 
both giving and receiving have a place 
in the Christian life. New Testament 
phrases, familiar to all of us, establish 
this point. 

When we see our religion chiefly as 
giving, as doing good, we are turning 
our backs on our Reformation heritage, 
which says to us: “You have life, not 
because of anything you can give or 
anything you have done to earn it, but 
only because you can receive the love 
which God has already given through 
his Son.” Until we receive God’s love, 
we don’t have a self worth giving. Fur- 
thermore, the self we take to church 
with us limps in despair if we accept 
only the admonitions to duty and not 
the forgiveness and power of Christ. 

We are likely to question: “Surely 
we can give until it hurts without Chiris- 
tian experience.” Yes, we can give 
things but not our selves. And what 
motives dominate our giving of things? 
How many of us this Christmas gave 
gifts to our children designed to make 
up for a year’s neglect? We may give 
things with the hope of later gain. Or 
we may give so that people will think 
we're generous, or so we will be thanked. 
(Isn’t the ungrateful person scratched 
from your next year’s list?) Sometimes 
a gift is a way of getting a problem 
person off our hands; we don’t need to 
become involved with the needy one. 
But Christians know that the giving of 
self is more than this. For this kind of 
generosity we need to get our selves 
off our hands. It depends on our willing- 
ness to receive the generosity of God in 
Christ. 

Similarly, “receiving” a person is dif- 
ferent from receiving a thing. There 
can’t be taking or grasping or using in a 
true personal relationship. One must 
open his life to the full uniqueness of the 
other person and let it play upon him. It 
calls for a loving response to that indi- 
viduality with one’s own. 


Consider how hard it is to regg 
a person who needs our love. With 
the joy that comes with being nee 
by someone, there are claims too, | 
mands which will mean for us less ti 
less money, less freedom. A four-year 
girl in a polio hospital, abandoned | 
her parents when it became clear { 
she would be able to move only | 
head in later years, hungered for par 
tal love. When visitors to the hog 
approache’ her crib, she would ask, * 
you a mommy or a daddv?” If the a 
was ves, she presse] the quest’on, “C 
I be your little girl?” How often can 
really receive those who need us? { 
the “least of these” of whom our 
spoke? 

Frequently it is equally as difficult 
receive someone who offers ns love. ¥ 
may stand with one arm beckoning t 
person to come closer while the oth 
arm is stiffly extended to see that 
keeps his distance. It’s not only that 
know that the call of love requires kb 
as an answer. A painful awareness creg 
over us that when we love we are 
nerable and forever after incomy 
without that love. Once we have let 
barriers down and have received an 
into our life, we cannot be the 
Now his absence leaves us unf 
So it is with God who first loved 
With his care and his comfort in Chri 
we find the fount of living water, 
then we cannot be satisfied apart fr 
him. 

But with his comfort there is also! 
claim upon us: his demand that if 
love him, we seek first his Kingdom # 
his righteousness. And that upsets ° 
ordered lives. We find ourselves draw 
into arenas of service we could not hav 
possibly foreseen—some of them excet 
ingly inconvenient. 

Thus, it may be more blessed to 
than to receive, but only after we ha 
received the supreme gift of God's l 
—himself. Then giving becomes the 
use of our selves for him. Receiving 6 
is not easy. It is so much easier to folle 
rules, strive for ideals, dole out our su 
plus, and wear ourselves out “serving 
We are like half-filled cups trying to 
over. It is hard, with all the pressuré 
of life, to go to the Gospels again am 
again, to saturate our minds with Chars 
radical perspective, and receive mm 
But he reminds us, “Apart from me 
can do nothing.” 
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Family Life: 


Conversation Is the Key 


The steadiness and warmth of love among parents and chil- 


dren can be gauged by how they talk and how they listen 











by James H. S. Bossarp 


Wary 25, 1958 
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HE family is admonished constantly to lead 

the good life. Its members are enjoined to have 
close and intimate relations with one another. 
Parents are expected to instill good ideas and ideals 
in the minds of the children. With these goals all 
of us will agree. 

Now comes the $64,000 question. How are these 
ends to be achieved? By what alchemy of circum- 
stance can the humdrum of daily life be trans- 
formed into satisfactory and stable family rela- 
tions? How do families operate, looked at from 
the inside? 

One of the key words here is communication. 


This is the bond or, more properly speaking, the 
7 











mechanism through which people come 

to know one another, to live and work 
with one another. The easier and freer 
the communication the better people can 
understand one another. 

Understanding is the solvent of con- 
flict. Someone has said that the ability 
of people with different views to sit 
down with each other and talk over their 
differences is more important than most 
of the inventions of the years. Progress 
in the development of this process may 
be as significant as the splitting of the 
atom; in fact, it may be the answer to 
it. All of this is particularly true for the 
family because of its intimate and con- 
tinuing inter-relations. 

Thus far the word communication 
rather than speech has been used, be- 
cause not all interaction between per- 
sons is verbal, The earliest exchange of 
emotions and ideas between mother and 
child certainly is nonverbal, taking the 
form of facial expressions, use of the 
eyes, body movements, and the like. One 
psychiatrist, the late Harry S. Sullivan, 
used the term emotional contagion for 
this early communication between 
mother and child and insisted upon its 
very great importance for the later years. 

Much family communication at all age 
levels occurs outside the limits of speech. 
Many, perhaps most, married couples 
learn to detect each other’s attitudes, 
feelings, and moods without the aid of 
speech. Similarly, the praise or discipline 
of children is expressed many times 
through facial expressions, muscular 
tensions, or overt body movements. This 
explains why it is so difficult to hide 
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our true feelings, even from very young 
children. And how often the marriage 
counselor is told: “It isn’t what my hus- 
band (or wife) says, it’s his (or her) 
attitude.” 

But it is with modes and mannerisms 
of speech that we are concerned chiefly 
in this article. While it is true that each 
family tends to have its own distinctive 
pattern of communication, a study of 
more than two hundred transcripts of 
family conversation, gathered in the 
course of a research program at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, enables us to 
make a few generalizations. 

It is clear that the dining room and 
the living room are the two principal 
places where families get together, and 
it is here that the bulk of family conver- 
sation occurs. The relative importance 
of these two varies, but it seems safe to 
say that for most American families the 
dining room takes first place. This is the 
social center of the household. It is there 
that family members meet regularly, re- 
peatedly, and over some extended period 
of time. 

Religion has long recognized the in- 
timate role of the family meal. Family 
worship at mealtime has long been a 
common observance and is continued 
in the saying of “grace.” Dramatists 
stage family meals with frequent effec- 
tiveness, and to the novelist it is an 
ever-available device for the delineation 
of character or the promotion of plot. 
Even essayists, like the beloved Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, build their sage ob- 
servations around the framework of the 
breakfast table. 






































































The family meal is a fundamenyied 
recurrent aspect of the family’s ji of 
is while seated around the diningd&od 
table that the family may be at it, 
est ease, both physically and psy¢ 
cally; is held together for a d& 
period of time; becomes engro 
common objectives; ard has few 
tractions than at most other time 
here that the relationships be 
members are revealed, often 
clearly, Our analyses of two-hy 
recordings of family table talk she 
families fall into five main group 

First there are the hurried 
where the members of the fami) 
as though they were engaged in 
avoidable process of refueling, 
tends to be served as though eating 
a mere physiological necessity, fg 
gulped down as though the timely t 
quired was time wasted. Conversatigiati 
scant, blunt, and direct. There is ak 
sprinkling of “yes,” 4 
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are 


“no,” ' ic | 
“bread,” “more,” “salt,” and the 
Over and over, as one studies 
transcripts, there arises the picture 
number of half-snarling dogs de 
out a trough. In both cases, the gai ma 
ings break up with the last morn 
food. 

A second type consists of those f 
meals which are devoted largely toy 
current domestic warfare, Squabbli 
a habit, not an episode. Often as 
as 80 to 90 per cent of all convers 
is of this kind in these families. The 
dren are taken to task for past and 
ent misdeeds, parents quarrel withe 
other, the food is criticized or its prd bel 
ration is disparaged. Or there may 
constant nagging about table mangf® 
Frequently some member of the fa 
leaves the table in tears, anger, or 
grace. Obviously, we have here a fa 
trait, and mealtime offers such far 
full scope for its expression, 

Then there is a third group or 
of families whose critical conversd 
is turned outward. They are “tak 
about” someone all the time. The St 
down the block drive a car they & 
afford. The neighbor’s child is at 
Mrs. Green’s coat looks shoddy. 1 
Brown girl runs around with a4 
crowd. Policeman Brady is not hd 
The teacher plays favorites. Here 
have a family habit of disparageme 
“always belittling.” We found 
in our study whose grist for the co 
sational mill was almost wholly of 
kind. Yet the parents wonder why 
Jack has no friends and wants 0 
school. 

Fourth are the family meals 
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idamentifiigd in human-interest talk. Mem- 
amily’s ji of the family tell their experiences 
e dining@@,day. Choice bits of news are saved 
be at its time. Ellen speaks of a forth- 
nd psychiihing basketball trip; Mother talks 
for a ddl the price of meat; and Daddy 
engros@iiys home a funny story he heard at 
has fewelikheon today. The personal triumphs, 
er timesMMppointments, and pleasantries of the 
1ips beth are related. Public issues may be 


often @iysed. One of the most interesting 
two-husligr case records comes from the home 
alk showiR well-known public figure who pro- 


1 groups Minded at the beginning of dinner each 
irried miming some topic of public interest. 
1e familie members of the family discussed 
Zed in a topic as the meal progressed until 
ueling, Mer summarized, after the coffee was 
h eatingw¥ed, the various points that had been 
cessity, ght out. While few families are 


the timely to formalize their mealtime con- 
nversati@mation this way, many families in this 
re is alimth group do devote some time to 


a 


h-@plic questions of current interest. 
nd the Mfinlly, there are the family meals 
tudies Mth become occasions for family 


picture@fils. These tend to be characterized 
»gs clearer and impressive decorum. Pray- 
_ the gail may be said by way of prelude. 
st mor—pdies gleam on the table and the sur- 

ding surfaces. Perhaps everyone 
those fads until Mother is seated. Various 


rgely tet conventions are observed. Coffee 
juabbligmte living room may follow the meal. 
‘ten as iigttese families, mealtime becomes a 
conversi@t of private tradition for its members. 
25. Thedmle listen to one another. Such a pro- 
st and pague involves self-discipline and this 
| with as well for discipline in other areas 
r its pragtehavior. Self-discipline is a habit 
sre mavgich must be acquired, and mealtime 
a! may be a helpful beginning. 







e mani 
the fame reader may get the idea from 
zer, or tt has just been said that we are de- 
re a fammeing here the family meals of the 
ch famigpper crust.” This is far from being 





. Various first-and-second-generation 
igrant groups, living at low income 
is, retain the strong devotion to the 
of their forebears in the Old 






Ip or ff 
mnversal 












e “talk 

*he Suid, and continue to maintain their 
they captime formalities. 

is a baeinilies of the last two types de- 







ddy, 1g’ often enrich their conversation 
th a sh entertainment of guests. These 
ot hor be selected with care so as to in- 






st the younger members of the fam- 
We have been impressed in our 
uch work at the University by the 
ncy with which authors of auto- 


Here 


igemer 
















e Con 

ly of @ephies devote much space to the 
why of guests in their early life experi- 
s tos 


tof the most striking facts revealed 
Js wig’ Study of family conversations is 
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the extent to which they fell distinctly 
into one or the other of the preceding 
types. Most families talk habitually in 
the same way; many, invariably, about 
the same things. Family members usu- 
ally are not aware of these habits, nor 
of what they are doing to the fife of the 
family and the development of its mem- 
bers. 


| the basic fact in this whole 
subject of family conversation is that 
some families develop the art and habit 
of talking with one another; others 
chiefly bark or snarl at each other, and 
still others live in tight-lipped silence. 
Those who learn to talk with each other, 
as families, develop the habit of group 
conversation, in which each one, even 
the youngest child, is encouraged to take 
part and to contribute to the common 
fund of understanding. Group conversa- 
tion leads to group thinking and group 
planning. Families of this kind, no mat- 
ter what their problems, keep the chan- 
nels of communication open, and use 
them. In other families, where such 
channels have never been developed, 
problems can only generate misunder- 
standing, suspicion, fear, confusion, or 
bitterness. “My father (mother, hus- 
band, wife) does not understand me.” 
This oft-voiced complaint so often means 
but one thing: “We have never learned 
to talk with each other.” 

How important talking things over is 
for family happiness and the wholesome 





























development of children is confirmed 
anew by an English study that has just 
appeared, Dr. Eustace Chesser, an Eng- 
lish physician, secured information from 
6,251 English women, with particular 
references to their marital relationships. 
Two of the many findings in this study 
are significant in the present connection. 
One is that happily married couples 
often had the same problems as the 
unhappily married ones (although not 
with the same frequency), but the for- 
mer talked out their differences while the 
latter did not. Similarly, it appears that 
parents who do not talk out their prob- 
lems with the children are the ones who 
resort most frequently to physical pun- 
ishment. 

Marriage-counseling experience, too, 
tends to confirm these conclusions. It is 
true that many of the differences that 
are brought to counselors are symptoms 
of other and deeper factors; but when 
family members are able to talk over 
their differences, many couples can be 
led to establish satisfactory working 
agreements on such points of issue as 
“running the house,” rearing of the chil- 
dren, choice of friends, in-laws, and sex 
relations. 

Another significant fact revealed by 
our two hundred transcripts of family 
talk is that in many families certain sub- 
jects are never discussed, or are referred 
to only in a hush-hush manner, One 
family will avoid any reference to sex, 
but its conversation is heavily dotted 
with profane references to the Deity and 

(Continued on page 34) 
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PRESBYTERIANS IN FLORIDA 


FORECAST: SUNNY AND WAR 
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Calling by canoe, the Rev. William H. Miller of Westminster Church, Ft. Lauderdale, visits Mr. and Mrs. Douglas 
Welin. The Welins, who moved south for health reasons, sing in choir, lead junior-high Westminster Fellowship. 


sk a Floridian why he likes his 
state, and you'll get a variety of 
replies. A businessman will ex- 


pound at length on the opportunities for 
industries, particularly for his 
Elderly couples will talk about the tax 
advantages for retired people. A sports- 
man will tell you tall tales of fish. 

It doesn’t take long to become a 
Floridian, and that may be one reason 
there are so many. The essentials of 
citizenship are a suntan, an optimistic 
outlook for the state, and a sport shirt of 
some sort. Thus equipped, northerners 
have been transferring their allegiance 
—and residence—to Florida in astound- 
ing numbers. Population of the state 
should soon pass the 4,000,000 mark; 
more than 80,000 are members of one 
of Florida’s fostest growing denomina- 
tions, the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


own. 
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All Floridians would agree on the 
state’s chief natural 
clouded sunshine for weeks at a time, 
and water in abundance. Probably no- 
where are they combined more attrac- 
tively than in the East Coast city of Ft. 
Lauderdale. Hundreds of miles of canals 
and waterways link residential areas of 
this city of 85,600, thereby providing 
Ft. Lauderdale with the title, “the 
Venice of America.” Understandably, 
Ft. Lauderdale and the adjacent com- 
munities of Lauderdale-by-the-Sea and 
Pompano Beach have become synony- 
mous with Florida’s unprecedented 
growth. In some months as many as 
1,000 “for sale” signs on houses have 
been changed to “sold.” Since 1940 the 
population of Broward County has 
climbed from 30,000 to 240,945. 

In this area are four Presbyterian con- 


resources — un- 


gregations. While quite different! 
one another, each claims the § 
founder and all share similar gn 
pains. Each began the same way. W 
a neighborhood was abuilding 
Reverend Edward P. Downey, then 
tor of First Church, Ft. Lauderdale, 
couraged some members who live 
the area to start a church of theiré 
(Dr. Downey has since become Pp 
of one of the churches he helped & 
lish, the Church By The Sea.) ¥ 
minster Church members first worsli 
in an Odd Fellows’ Hall. First Chur 
Pompano Beach and Second Churé 
Ft. Lauderdale started at drive 
When Second Church organized 
years ago, members never would! 
imagined that today they still woul 
worshipping from their cars, But! 
are, and the reason is simple. Ft 
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LIMATE FAVORS GROWTH 


Text and photographs by Cart G, Karscu 
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Arriving for worship, the George H. Springmeyers are welcomed by the Rev. Wyn Blair Sutphin at dock 
near First Church of Pompano Beach. Waterways often are more convenient route than crowded roads. 


derdale has expanded so fast that a 
church site believed ample five years 
4g0 is now too small. In that time, how- 
wer, the congregation erected a 
Christian-education building. Recently, 
when they realized how wide of the 
mark the best estimates of growth had 
hen, members of Second Church bought 
tight acres along the coastal highway 
where the building program will begin 
mew. Eventually, when the church 
plant is completed, the present Christian- 
tducation unit will be converted to a 
much-needed community center. 

The Sunday-morning schedule at any 
ifthe four churches presents a knotty 
problem in logistics, At the First Church 
Pompano Beach, for example, the 
leverend Wyn B. Sutphin preaches at 
tee services in addition to teaching an 
adult church-school class. “Sometimes,” 
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he says, “I hardly finish shaking hands 
after one service before I’m due in the 
chancel to begin the next one.” 

During the interval between the 
Pompano Beach church-school hour and 
the third service, chairs in the assembly- 
room-type sanctuary must be rearranged 
from classroom groupings. Some time 
ago, in a new effort to provide enough 
seats, a large porch was enclosed, 
thereby doubling the capacity to 400. 
But it wasn’t large enough; ushers soon 
were turning away late-comers. 

Pompano Beach has the distinction 
of passing the 500-member mark in its 
first eight months, a remarkable record 
even for Florida. Mr. Sutphin often 
makes a dozen calls a day, all to families 
wishing to join First Church. 

On the two Sundays before he was to 
receive new members, Mr. Sutphin in- 


serted in the church bulletin a brief 
notice concerning church membership. 
Of the 123 who responded, he was able 
to accept only sixty-six, the number on 
whom he had time to call. The rest 
joined later. Someday, after the new 
sanctuary is completed, Mr. Sutphin 
hopes to begin paying visits on Sunday 
morning gardeners and yachtsmen. 

The seating problem at Dr. Downey’s 
Church By The Sea became so acute 
that pews had to be reserved to afford 
members first choice. Some members, 
Dr. Downey learned, had been attend- 
ing churches of other denominations 
where crowding was not so serious. 

The. Reverend William H. Miller, at 
Westminster Church, says he can’t en- 
courage new families to become mem- 
bers until church-school facilities are 
enlarged. From the terrace of West- 


ll 








minster’s two-year-old first unit, Mr. 
Miller points out four neighboring front 
porches used as improvised classrooms. 
Four other classes, he adds, meet under 
trees on the church property. 

Second Church limits new members 
to 250 a year, the most Pastor Samuel G. 
Orlandi believes can be assimilated into 
the congregation. 

Each of Ft. Lauderdale’s foursome of 
new Presbyterian churches possesses, in 
addition to a common founder and simi- 
lar problems of success, a group of per- 
sons who share the same aims. In fact, 
it is in part due to their vigorous efforts 
that the need for space is accentuated. 

Such a person is Mrs. Roy Glisson, 
of the Pompano Beach Church. Under 
Dr. Downey’s direction, she and several 
other women made an area door-to-door 
survey to locate Presbyterian families. 
Volunteering as secretary, Mrs. Glisson 
tvped the follow-up letters to potential 
members. She visited families who left 
their names at the drive-in. 

Although Mrs. Glisson speaks mod- 
estly of her achievements, others say it 
is likely that half the charter members 
signed the roll through her encourage- 
ment. “I felt our community wouldn't 
be complete without a church,” she says, 
“and was eager to get one started.” 


A charter member of Westminster 
Church, Mr. W. C. Walls, was its one 
man staff during the congregation’s 
tenure at the Odd Fellows’ Hall. On Sun- 
days his first job was sweeping up after 
the previous evening’s occupants. He 
had just enough time to put away the 
broom and review the lesson material 
before his church-school class arrived. 
(He also was school superintendent.) 
Mr. Walls conducted the worship service 
to ease the burden on First Church’s 
pastor, who preached. Most of the new- 
member calling fell to Mr. Walls, the 
owner of a prosperous air-conditioning 
business. Today he still teaches a class, 
is a member of the session, and serves 
on its Christian-education committee. 
Significantly, during the months he 
devoted the most time to Westminster, 
Mr. Walls was a member of First Church 
and had no intention of transferring his 
membership. “I simply felt it was im- 
portant to get a new church on its feet,” 
he explains. “I have always felt as much 
responsibility to my church duties as to 
my business.” 

The concern of the countless Mr. 
Wallses and Mrs. Glissons, plus the inia- 
tive of their pastors, is the formula that 
has always built new churches and is 
building them today in Florida. 





At First Church of Pompano Beach and elsewhere in Florida, overflow church-school 
classes establish themselves beneath shady palms until new rooms are built. 
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T seventy-four, the Reverend 
A Charles A. Carriel is probably 
Florida’s oldest pastor with i 

new church to his credit. 

Four years ago, this six-foot-plus mit- 
ister was ready to retire after a life-time 
as a missionary in Brazil, as well « 
pastor of several churches here. He 
had just completed ten years at th 
Presbyterian Church of Stuart, Florida, 
during which he helped the congreg- 
tion move from quarters in the Womans 
Club to a new $45,000 sanctuary. 7 
wanted to be retired,” he says, “but 
Charlie Martz (the synod executive) 
said he just wanted me retreaded.” 

Mrs. Carriel, whom he married whik 
at Stuart, enjoys reminding her husband 
how he announced their change in plans 
“He told me there were a number d 
Presbyterians here in Mt. Dora who 
wanted a church, and that we wert 
going to have fun starting one,” sit 
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THE MAN 
WHO 


SAYS, 


"FORGET 
YOURE 


RETIRED” 


says. They both concede Mr. Carriel’s 
prediction has been correct. 
The “fun” has been due chiefly to Mr. 


Carriel’s_ diligent application of an 
aphorism, “work, don’t worry.” Both 
Carriels worked for the Mt. Dora 


Church. Together they canvassed pro- 
spective members. Frequently they 
walked to gain a better appreciation of 
the lakes and orange groves surround- 
ing the town. Mr. Carriel habitually 
walks several miles daily, using the time 
to ponder sermon themes. 

The congregation numbered thirteen 
when it acquired a $21,000 debt, to- 
gether with a sixty-year-old mansion. An 
additional $10,000 was spent converting 
the downstairs to a sanctuary and the 
upstairs bedrooms into classrooms. Real- 
izing Mt. Dora’s need for funds, the 
First Presbyterian Church of Winter 
Haven contributed the $1,500 down 
payment and sixty folding chairs for the 
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On porch of First Church of Mt. Dora, the Rev. Charles Carriel 
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(right) chats with Elder Edward Webster. Trustees Stewart Gib- 
son (left) and O. J. Clark trim spacious lawn. Spanish moss, found 


from central Florida 








sanctuary. Later, they gave $1,000 to aid 
in redecorating. Mt. Dora members 
themselves (now nearly 100-strong) 
have raised more than $40,000 since 
organizing and are now clear of debt. 
When Mr. Carriel agreed to come to 
Mt. Dora, his hope was to accomplish 
more than the beginning of a new Pres- 
byterian church. He wanted to demon- 
strate to retired people, who largely 
comprise the town, that there is more to 
old age than fishing and shuffleboard. 
(Someone once gave Mr. Carriel fishing 
tackle he has never used.) “Throughout 
our lives,” he says, “everyone needs 
worth-while goals. At no time is this 
more important than in retirement.” 
For most of Mt. Dora’s members, 
their church has become their hobby. 
There has never been an item marked 
“sexton” in the budget. Trustees, elders, 
and anyone who cares to help spend 
several days a week sprucing up the 


to Carolinas, 


hangs from tree limbs. 





large grounds. Few churches have rec- 
ords as well kept. Not many newcomers 
to town miss being called upon by the 
church’s thorough-going committees. 
An elder, Edward P. Webster, paused 
long enough from his lawn-mowing to 
remark to a visitor, “We're looking for- 
ward to building a_ beautiful little 
church on the far end of the lot.” A 
hard-working trustee, O. J. Clark, said 
his efforts are merely making up to some 
extent for his younger years when a 
dairy business limited his activities. 


For Mr. Carriel, who retires next 
month himself, the four years at Mt. 
Dora probably are among the most 
satisfying of his ministry. He has found 
wide acceptance of a thesis he advanced 
early and restated often: “When nothing 
is expected of us, here, in our retirement 
years, we may build our greatest 
achievement—a church of Christ.” 
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... IN MIAMI the Reverend Ernesto Sosa (left) who condud 7 
church-school classes of First Spanish-speaking Church on lawae 
and in homes of members. Lacking a building, congregati@it 
worships in chapel of First Church of Miami. In the city a 
80,000 Spanish-speaking people, most of them of Cuban origi 








... IN LAKE PLACID, the Synod of Florida’s new sixty- 
conference center, “Southwinds,” formerly a private club. Cer 
is available for meetings of church groups and for out# 
state visitors wishing to spend part of a vacation th 


... IN CAPE CANAVERAL the model of Snark missile (left) a 
at nearby Cocoa Beach the new Riverside Church (the RB 
Charles W. Pfeiffer, pastor). Church, which grew from organia 


tion to first unit in a year, comprises families of missile engine 
N 
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... IN SAINT AUGUSTINE Memorial Presbyterian Church (the Rev. 
Howard Lee, pastor). A gift of Florida's “empire builder” Henry M. Flagler, 


left) a the church is believed to be America’s only one of Venetian Renaissance archi- 
he Re tecture. A $50,000 restoration was recently completed on the church, 
a ees which is visited annually by 125,000 tourists on guided tours of city. 
gineens 
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REBEL 
REVISED 


An expert in unsuccessful revolutions, 
wiry, energetic Abelard Cuadra 


finally discovers 


the most exciting revolution of all time 
























July 5 is Independence Day in Veg 
zuela. School students parade; spee 
abound; and the whole nation goes 
holiday. 

In the quiet country town of Guat 
some twenty-five miles east of Carag 
Abelard Cuadra, director of the Pres 
terian Church’s Colegio Americano, 
his students final instructions for { 
parade. 

With long hours of skilled drilling fF 
hind them, the Colegio Americano g 
dents smartly outmarched all the ot 
entrants. The impressed townspeople 
plauded, and Professor Abelard Cua 
grinned with pleasure. Then a bus: 
some cars appeared and whisked { 
director, his wife, Aida, and their pri 
marchers off to the nearby town 
Guarenas for another parade. 

When everybody had _ returned 
Guatire, the whole town assembled 
the central square for Independe 
Day ceremonies. One by one the seh f 
principals walked to the plaza mo 
ment of Simon Bolivar, Venezuela’s1 
tional hero. Here they placed fl 
tributes in the name of their institutic 
and made short speeches. 

Lean, restless Abelard Cuadra, fi 
with the triumphs of the day, wi 
eloquent as he pointed out the fact 
Bolivar the Liberator belonged not 0 
to Venezuela but to all Americas. 
then, departing from his text a bit, 
intimated that the country had chang 
considerably since Bolivar’s day. 

A few days later, the state secret p 
lice visited the enthusiastic teacher 
the school and arrested him. Somed 
had reported his remarks to the st 
governor. ; 

After several days in the state capita, 
jail, Professor Cuadra was called fort 
hearing on his case. Fortunately heh 
taken the text of his Independence Di 
address with him. Following care 
study, the authorities decided he ht 
been the victim of some local jealou 
and cleared him completely. 

This was about as much of the stom ¢ 
that I, as liaison man between the chur 
and the Guatire school, had heard t 
day I went to visit Professor Cuaa 
after his return from the capital last Jul 

I greeted him in the cluttered cout 
vard of the Guatire school. 
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iow I know that I am a Christian,” 


id a : jeclared. “In times past I have had 
ion. goes qt about myself, but now I am 
*he continued as he glanced up to 
of Guage mY curiosity was aroused. 
of Careflt this recent humiliation had hap- 
the Pregjpel to me a few years ago when I was 
icano, epiitary man, I should not have rested 
ns bes or night until I had avenged my- 
"he stated vehemently. But then his 
drilling yn immediately changed. 
ricano qf! ow now that I am a child of 
1 the ott because I harbor no desire in my 
people for revenge. I do not even want 
rd Cugifte told who is responsible. The Lord 
a bus ap aven_ me love and forgiveness to 
hisked ae Be place of hatred.” 
their paigetbelard Cuadra, former military offi- 
> tome refugee, revolutionary, soldier of 


tne, and prize-fight promoter, had 
hel med Pe? long way. Aided by a devout and 
ombled it” wife and an eagerness to learn 
spendest® WY for him, this intense fifty- 
the all pyear-old Nicaraguan is now helping 
=e i change other lives in the midst of 
uelaila , superstition, and distrust. 

ed fk adra is no stranger to jails and the 
stitutiodl™ disciplines of life. In the more 
afive years I have known him, he has 
ted many of the incidents which 
wht him eventually to Christian 
in Venezuela. 















dra, fi 
V } 


fact ¢ 


not oa ised to bea soldier, Abelard Cuadra 
nal to military school in Nicaragua and 
bit alieutenant in the Nicaraguan army 
chanemee wenty years ago when he took 
"tin an ill-fated attempt to overthrow 
= me regime of the late Anastasio Somoza. 
och was seized and imprisoned, but later 
Someone to neighboring Costa Rica. 
he a Trying to settle down to the rather 
i life of a banana-plantation worker, 
_\.gWas approached one day by a dis- 
faa lable looking stranger. 
he h Are you Lieutenant Cuadra?” Cuadra 
a ed. He was taken to a freight car 





a nearby railroad siding. Inside 
fiteen men squatted. “We need you, 
titenant,” he was told, “to lead us in 
attempt on the government of 
Quadra was unmoved. The men then 
ed him $5,000 and a job in the “new 
’mment.” Without resigning his job 
returning for his few belongings, the 
g refugee took off with the revolu- 
es. 
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by Harry Peters 


The whole expedition came to a soggy 
and sorrowful end in the swampy forests 
of the Panamanian border. Arms and re- 
cruits which were to come in from an- 
other Caribbean country did not mate- 
rialize. Panamanian army units were 
warned of the ridiculous effort, and 
quickly surrounded and disarmed the 
would-be usurpers. Without visas or 
passports, the group was promptly 
shoved aboard a Caribbean freighter 
about to leave the country. 

They touched port after port in a 
dreary round of days stretching into 
weeks. Nobody would let them off until 
they reached Havana. Here they were 
greeted by name, taken off the freighter, 
and marched away under heavy guard 
to a Cuban internment camp. When he 
demanded to know why, he was told that 
Somoza had declared the whole party to 
be dangerous Nazi spies. 

Lieutenant Cuadra managed to con- 
vince the Cuban authorities that he was 
not a Nazi spy and was sent back to 
San Jose, Costa Rica in late 1940. Here 
he held a variety of civilian jobs, in- 
cluding that of prize-fight manager, be- 
fore he met Aida, his future wife. 

Aida was interested in the evangelical 
church, although not a member. After 
they had known each other for some 
time, she suggested, “Let’s go to the 
Templo Biblico this Sunday evening.” 
Cuadra took a dim view of any religion 
and of anybody who was taken in by it, 
but in order to be with Aida he was 
willing to go almost anywhere. 

Surprisingly enough, he enjoyed the 
service. And as he was an inquisitive 
fellow, he soon began to tarry after serv- 
ice to put questions to the pastor. 

Aida naturally was delighted by this. 
Feeling sure that her erratic soldier was 
well on the way toward Christian domes- 
tication, she consented to matrimony. 
The Cuadras became evangelicals and 
were married in 1945. But after two 
years of relative quiet, the military bug 
bit hard again. 

The invitation was to join another at- 
tempt against Somoza, but when Abe- 
lard learned the whole story he found 
out that this adventure was to be pre- 
ceded by an invasion of the Dominican 
Republic. The poison was too strong. 
Knowing full well how Aida would re- 


act, he told her he had to go out of 
San Jose on an errand. Then he took 
off to Cuba on another expedition. 

After whipping together an “army” of 
several hundred soldiers of fortune, ad- 
venturers and malcontents, Cuadra and 
his colleagues left Cuba on two boats 
bound for Santo Domingo. In their first 
encounter, strangely enough, they gained 
a victory, capturing a Dominican gun- 
boat. But about this time, the Cuban 
government became extremely worried 
about the expedition. Cuban navy ves- 
sels were dispatched to intercept the 
party and were able to stop the invasion 
before it reached shore. 

Cuadra returned to San Jose and his 
considerably displeased wife. Aida, how- 
ever, agreed to go back with him. 
Abelard again took a try at being a 
civilian, and the couple started a family. 

In early 1948, revolution caught up 
with Cuadra right in his own back yard. 
This time Cuadra took the cause of the 
established government, but the change 
in role made no difference. His friend, 
the president of Costa Rica, resigned the 
very same day that Abelard Cuadra was 
informed he was in charge of the Costa 
Rican army. The short-term commander 
sought asylum in the Mexican embassy 
at San Jose. 

During the revolution Abelard had 
told Aida, “If we ever get through this 
situation, I shall never again return to 
fighting as a career.” When the Vene- 
zuelan consul offered him a visa, Abe- 
lard, Aida, and their two small children 
left Costa Rica and went to Maracaibo, 
the great Venezuelan oil center. Here 
Abelard Cuadra, upon the insistence of 
Aida, obtained a job as a public-school 
teacher. He had to work long hours to 
keep ahead of his secondary-school pu- 
pils, but he never gave up. 

Spiritual life in the home was revived. 
The Cuadras became active Protestants, 
again with unfortunate results. In his 
usual, direct way, Abelard Cuadra made 
his faith a major item of discussion in his 
classes. This was noted by parents and 
school authorities, with the result that he 
was moved rather quickly from school to 
school in heavily Roman Catholic west- 
ern Venezuela. 

In 1950 the Cuadras came to Caracas, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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OUR SURPLUS FOOD— 


BANE OR BLESSING] 


It’s time to get angry about what we're doing with farm surpluses 


and become creatively compassionate about what we might d 


v yey Foop is America’s great- 
est blessing. U.S. agriculture is 
the most efficient, most productive the 
world has ever seen. The 1957 crop is 
equal to the all-time record set the year 
before—in spite of deliberate efforts that 
were made by our national government 
to curb our abundance. 

Yet our farm abundance generally 
seems like a curse instead of a blessing 
to the family farmers whose skill, hard 
work, and diligence produces it—per 
capita income of farm people in 1956 is 
well below one half that of nonfarm. 

How can we manage the agricultural 
abundance which God’s bounty and our 
family-farming system provides for us? 

During the past few years, we have 
tried deliberate waste on a scale that 
staggers the imagination—on a scale that 
never before in all history has had an 
equal, Under the farm law enacted in 
1955, the U.S. government is committed 
to, or has already paid, a total of $1.4 
billion to farmers for plowing under or 
not producing wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
peanuts, and tobacco. This enormous ex- 
penditure will result in the destruction 
or failure to produce grain sufficient to 
provide the entire population of the U.S. 
with its normal supply of bread for a full 
year’s time, plus some ham and eggs 
and a couple of cotton shirts for every 
man, woman, and child in the nation. 

This outlay of $1.4 billion is a total, 
dead loss to the nation’s economy. It will 
not secure one single whit of soil-con- 
servation work on the land it idles. It 
does not even add to farmers’ incomes— 
for it merely substitutes for the wealth 
that they are paid not to. produce. 

This staggering waste of potential 
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food, moreover, has taken place in a 
world and in a day when there are mil- 
lions who suffer from malnutrition. It 
represents enough bread for the entire 
American population for a whole year— 
bread which was not given to our hungry 
neighbor in Christian charity, but in- 
stead was turned under the plow and the 
disk, or simply never planted on the idle 
land. Certainly, at the very best, this 
waste must be described as a monu- 
mental failure of moral imagination. 

Another example of recently wasted 
food particularly distresses me—as a rep- 
resentative of Wisconsin, Améfica’s 
dairyland. 

In 1954, the U.S. Government sold the 
entire supply of dried skim milk in gov- 
ernment storage to animal-feed manu- 
facturers. The dried milk was high 
quality and fit for human consumption. 

Yet this sale of more than _half-a- 
billion pounds of dried milk took place 
while millions of little children in Asia, 
Africa, and South and Central America 
suffered from the dreaded disease 
Kwashiorkor. This malady causes both 
mental and physical deformity, and costs 
the lives of half of the victims who re- 
ceive hospital treatment. For this ugly 
killer and maimer of the world’s most 
unfortunate children, a little bit of milk 
reconstituted from dried milk powder 
is a complete cure. 

The dried milk that was sold for hog 
feed in 1954 was sufficient to provide a 
tall, full eight-ounce glass of milk every 
day for a full year’s time to twenty-four- 
million children. Truly, it requires the 
utmost of charity to describe this squan- 
dering for hog feed of enough milk to 
furnish life-saving protein every day for 










a year to twenty-four-million child 
as merely a monumental failure of m 
imagination. 

It is tremendously fortunate for i 
tory’s judgment of America that t 
is a brighter chapter in the accoun 
our stewardship of our unpreceder 
blessing of abundant food. The Am 
can spirit is generous and good. 
American people are true to the ge 
osity and goodness in American a 
acter if they have the chance—and 
their leaders appeal to that gener 
and goodness, | 

American food fed the Allied nati 
during World War II. And when 
war had come to an end, American 
rescued many tens of millions of hun 
beings from certain starvation—in 
lands of our former enemies as wel 
those of our liberated friends and 
bleeding Allies. Never before in all 
history of the world has any people g 
so greatly and so generously to so mam 
and thereby rescued so many hum 
beings from hunger and death by sta 
tion. 

This great outpouring of Amencgy 
food to the world’s hungry contingy? 
today. It is a great credit to Americ 
ingenuity that our religious organizatié 
—Church World Service and its cour 
parts of the other religious fait 
playing a central and aggressive 
in this program. 

I use the word ingenuity both 
moral and on practical grounds. It 
ingenious of us, as a nation, to work 
partnership with our own and 
world’s religious institutions in this 
—for we thus express the essential ® 
impulses from which America’s giv 
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ings. And it is ingenious for practical 
sons, because it works so much better, 
h for the giver and those who receive, 
nany strictly governmental or strictly 
nmercial operation could possibly 
bk. 
In this American-style partnership of 
ermment and religion, the public un- 
yrites the costs of collecting and buy- 


food. This is done, through govern- 


atal programs which are primarily 
ivated by other considerations than 
ultimate use of food—through our 


gam price-support programs. The func- 


as well 
s ands 
in all 


#0 of distribution is carried out by the 


wrches, As a result, what might other- 
eappear to be a “surplus disposal” 
gram is transformed into a people-to- 
ple relationship which binds all men 
good will into closer communion and 
tributes to the lasting peace which 
all desire for our agonized earth. 

The achievements of this partnership 


deve been truly outstanding. More than 


rfifths of all the nation’s voluntary re- 
work for the hungry and needy over- 
shas been conducted through the 
higious agencies supported by more 
2 one hundred million Americans 
ho are enrolled in our major religious 
iths. More than a billion pounds per 
of food, much of it donated by the 
Wwernment, is being distributed by the 
tor religious agencies. Life-saving 
Plies of clothing, medicines, and 
mey for resettlement. economic de- 
opment, health projects, and other 
istance for refugees are also being 
Wided in companion programs. 
The average contributed dollar in 
8 programs provides for more than 
hundred pounds of food to be de- 
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The 35-million pounds of government-owned rice in a Houston, Texas, warehouse 
would make enough rice pudding for one third of the world’s population. Army 
cook Charles Kruszewski figures that 17,000-million gallons of water, 730,000 
pounds of salt, 180,000 gallons of vanilla, 15-million pounds of raisins, 150- 
million cans of evaporated milk, 35-million pounds of sugar would have to be added. 
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livered to destitute areas. I was particu- 
larly pleased to learn that since these 
programs got underway three years ago, 
more than nine-and-one-half-million per- 
sons, mostly children, have received at 
least one glass of milk every day. 

But we cannot—we must not—rest on 
self-praise for our accomplishments. 
There is much need yet to command our 
compassion, 

The leaders of Church World Service 
estimate that the world total of refugees 
today is thirty million—and these com- 
prise only the very most desperate of the 
earth’s homeless, ragged, and disease- 
ravaged, hungry people. This total does 
not begin to count many millions more 
whose hunger is “stabilized” and unspec- 
tacular—but who never achieve edaquate 
diets, year in and year out, and who 
ultimately die of malnutrition at an aver- 
age age that may be only one third the 
life expectancy of an American. 

“To allow the hungry man to remain 
hungry would be blasphemy against 
God and one’s neighbor, for what is 
nearest to God is precisely the need of 
one’s neighbor.” (Dietrich Bonhoeffer) 
This, it seems to me, is a moral injunc- 
tion upon all of us—as citizens just as 
surely as in our capacity as Christians. 
Can there be a moral defense for a soil- 
bank program which has subsidized the 


waste of enough potential grain to sup- . 


ply all America with bread for an entire 
year? 

Can there be a moral defense for any 
national food policy which regards “farm 
surpluses” as a burdensome scourge, or 
which permits agricultural abundance to 
impose a real and severe hardship upon 
the conscientious farm people who pro- 
duce it? 

It is true that the primary task of shap- 
ing food policy for the nation must be 
assigned to the politicians and the econ- 
omists and the businessmen and farmers. 
I am one politician who feels deeply 
about the moral problems which it in- 
volves, and I appeal in complete sincer- 
ity for the help and guidance of church 
people in the national effort to solve 
them. 

As for me, the moral guideposts which 
I recognize point very clearly to a num- 
ber of fundamentally important conclu- 
sions in the field of my responsibility as 
a member of the United States Congress. 

I believe that the food which saves a 
child’s life and health in a Church World 
Service refugee camp in Hong Kong 
serves a use as high as any that is pro- 
duced anywhere beneath the sun. I do 
not believe that we can, in good con- 
science, term it a “burdensome surplus.” 
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I believe, in fact, that the world has 
too little food rather than “too much.” In 
the world of today, the basic moral im- 
perative is for us to devise ways and 
means to get our abundant food to those 
who need it. 

Certainly, the great work in which the 
religious relief agencies are playing such 
a vital and constructive role must be sus- 
tained—and expanded. We need to ac- 
cept this work as a full-scale national 
responsibility, instead of treating it as an 
accidental incident of our “farm prob- 
lem.” 

We do not treat military aid to our 
allies as a “subsidy” to the producers of 
tanks and planes and rifles; we should no 
longer treat famine relief to our allies as 
a “subsidy” to the producers of wheat 
and milk. 

But we need to go far beyond the de- 
fensive reflex of emergency feeding of 
the victims of famine and wars and polit- 





One Great Hour of Sharing 
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ical dislocation. We need to greatly ex- 
pand the use of our abundant food for 
positive, constructive building, to help 
create the improved economies that are 
absolutely essential as a foundation for 
political stability, progress, and peace. 

It is too short-sighted to regard food 
merely as a means to sustain life. Truly, 
it does little good to send our food to 
people to help them to survive this sea- 
son’s famine, only to leave them no bet- 
ter able than they were before to cope 
with the next famine that will come 
along. 

We must raise our sights and stretch 
our imaginations. We must see that food 
can also be the source of human energy 
with which the means for better life can 
be constructed. 

Let me give you a simple example of 
one way that this can be done: 

Consider a little village in India—just 
like many thousands of real Indian vil- 
lages today. The people of the village 


are forced to work their lives out, 
extremely inadequate tools, to sera 
bare subsistence from their impover 
soil. In a good year they barely sy 
in bad years many die. 

This typical village often does} 
surplus of food during the growing 
son. But there is no refrigeration, noy 
other adequate means of storing this 
ishable surplus food. And there 5 
road over which this seasonal suy 


can be transported to the nearest ¢ y 


be traded for better tools, for fruit 
for canning food, or for the others 
items that could break the endlessq 
of privation. For the want of a road, 
village economy is chained to a trea 
on the brink of famine. 

In small, pilot-plant projects 
United Nations has shown that “su 
food can be used in underdeyg 
economies to finance such capil 
provements as roads, bridges, 
canals, and the like. “Surplus” 
converted into human energy, tf 
construct capital improvements 
permanently raise the productivep 
of the economy. This can be dong 
in the most primitive community, 
modern methods are hopelessly 
reach. A road might be built, 
ample, by paying people in surp 
to carry earth and stones in bs 
top of their heads. ; 

In the case of our little village, 
surance of a year’s food supply 
free the people from the oblig 
spend all their time and energ 
out a bare living by subsistence fan 
Instead, they might be paid with 
wheat and dried milk to build a 
the city. At the end of the yea, 
would have survived, just as if the 
spent their time as usual in 
bare living from their land. Bul 
would have their road to show fori 
next year, they will be able to tf 
their seasonal surplus over the 
the city, where they can trade it 
ficient shovels, hoes, sickles, an¢ 
tools. Even such simple tools as 
would enormously increase the p 
tivity of their farming economy. 
and the whole nation, too, will} 
and the economy grow, as a result 
increased market for skills and pr 
which the road opens up. 

Multiply this one tiny village 
one tiny bit of economic expat 
thousands, as there is the opportt 
do not alone in India, but in the 
East, and Africa, and South / 
The product can be a powerful 
growth, progress, and rising ho 
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Advice from the 
“Silent Generation” 


“The silent generation” is a term often 
used by observers of the national scene 
to describe today’s college students. 
Present-day students are indifferent to 
political issues in contrast to collegians 
in previous eras, these commentators 
contend. Last month a group of student 
Christian leaders broke the silence to 
warn that campus apathy can bring 
about dangerous results in the Space Age. 

The stricture was voiced by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the United Stu- 
dent Christian Council at a meeting in 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

“The terrible threat of the present 
political and scientific situation is pre- 
cisely its power to intimidate and silence 


us—in short, to dehumanize us,” the 
members asserted. “We are tempted by 
it to abdicate our responsibility to think 
and decide for ourselves.” 

While “indifference, intimidation, and 
incompetence” enter into the students’ 
attitude, the committee noted that other 
factors have their roles. 

“Political questions have become so 
technical and vast that only the experts 
seem qualified to speak. On the other 
hand, the [issues] seem fundamentally 
so simple that . . . we also feel that 
silence seems more sensible than lots of 
what we hear. 

“Before us doubtless lies a struggle 
for prestige and political power in which 
the key will be technical competence 
and the technical man,” the committee 
continued. “We ask whether, even in 








The year’s first major event in world Protestantism took place this month in 


Africa’s new nation of Ghana. 


Some 200 church leaders from more than 


thirty nations met for the Assembly of the International Missionary Council. 
Former Assembly Moderator John A. Mackay (center in photo), Council chair- 
man, presided at the twelve-day-long meeting held at Ghana’s national university. 
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this technical age, the fundamen 
political questions do not remaini® , 
related to hunger, segregation, and 
exploitation of weaker nations by 
stronger. 

“We believe that facing problem 
politics is a way of calling our fd 
students out of their apathy and p 8 
ysis into Christian decision and hy 
responsibility. We therefore ask 
member movements to consider 
urgency of the political question, 
student apathy toward it, for their 
tral work of Christian witness.” 

Christ “established and announe 
new kind of kingdom in which 
finds himself in responsibility and 
ice to his brother. If we retreat fron 
world of politics which God has ente 
we simply refuse to be his follows 
the executive group declared. 




























Church in Indonesia: 
Christians Are Not Enemi 


Indonesian churchmen late last m 
issued a plea for reconciliation be 
their countrymen and the Dutch. 

A statement by the Indonesian 
cil of Churches urged an “end to 
negativistic and inimical attitudes 
Indonesians toward the Dutch, and 
pealed to the latter to “continue to 
alongside us in . . . good will” am 
“point their efforts to the achieveme 
an indigenous economic structure 
which the best interests of the 
nesian people and nation can be sé 

The Council’s declaration was 1 
public at the Africa meeting of theh 
national Missionary Council at 
moto, Ghana. 

In its statement the Council rec 
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letter to Dutch Christians and chur 
in Indonesia. While expressing 
for “deeds committed against” 
Dutch in , Indonesia, the state 
stressed that “we are conscious 0 
abiding unity in Christ despite all 
has happened.” 

The Council’s statement last ™ 
reviewed the background of the s# 
of Dutch firms and properties by 
Indonesian government. Accordilig 
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tatement, 70 per cent of the coun- 
major commercial enterprises re- 
in Dutch hands. “The internal 
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mic situation has deteriorated 

== is to the struggle for socio-eco- 
independence making Indone- 

s poorer at a time when the Dutch 
sdamenit’”® to be becoming richer.” 
emain he statement said that negative 
on, a ps’ have exploited this _deteriora- 
om ‘to strengthen their political posi- 
>roblenl™ combination of these factors,” 
cull the Council, “produced an explo- 
an against Dutch residents in Indo- 
and hu! and the seizure of Dutch firms vee 
ol mpanied by regrettable incidents. 
sider 
estion, ited Presbyterians to 
r theirdlebrate Centennial 
a Be nation’s some 260,000 United 
which erians are going to remember 
y an church’s one-hundredth birthday, 
at from’ ding to plans recently announced 
os ae this anniversary. The one-hundred- 
follows history of the United Presbyterian | 
rch will be relived with vigor i: 
; rat a three-day celebration in Pitts- 

gn. 
; eatured will be a pageant at the 
snemim@s Syria Mosque, and tours of build- 
lost and institutions associated with the 
n betugemination, in addition to several 
itch, worship services. 
sian Ci jnited Presbyterian congregations 
end ts ina hundred-mile radius of Pitts- 
tudes We ae expected to send delegations 
hal the bus-load to one of two evening 
ue toweemances (May 23, 24) of the spe- 
a” anniversary historical pageant. 
vemelt” by Paul Gamble of Westminster 
al ge, New Wilmington, Pa., the 
the Ime t will require a cast of more than 
Je sen ed persons. 
ware Sunday morning, visiting pastors 
















scheduled to preach in local United 
byterian churches. In the afternoon, 
sacrament of Communion will be 
inistered as it was a century ago in 
denomination. Two identical serv- 
will be held, one in First Church, 
side; the other in Sixth Church, 
End. 

iMoughout the denomination on 
y 35, congregations are expected to 
use of an order of worship stressing 
t historical background. 

third evening meeting in Syria 





st 2 
ie img’ Will close the centennial cele- 
sy Speakers from both the United 
ording ferian Church and Presbyterian 
% U.S.A. will emphasize the fu- 
1A 
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How #15,000 Earned #83,200 


Elias Boudinot, one of the great men of the American Revolution, 
was President of the Continental Congress, and the first President 
of the Trustees of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


When Boudinot died in 1821, a bequest in his Will provided 
that an amount of $15,000 be paid to the Trustees of the General 
Assembly, now known as the Foundation. His Will also specified 
this fund be invested with only the income used to buy books for 
ministers and to support mission work in hospitals and institutions 


in New York and Philadelphia. 


By the end of 1957, the earnings alone on his bequest of $15,000 
had amounted to more than $83,200. The principal is still intact, 
invested in the Foundation’s Combined Trust Fund, and is still 
earning. It is interesting to note the income already earned is 
more than 514 times the principal sum, and earnings will con- 
tinue to multiply in the years ahead. 


Today, the Foundation offers you the same opportunities — 
through bequests in Wills, outright gifts, life income plans, an- 
nuities and life insurance gifts—to advance the Christian program 
of the entire Church or any of its related causes. A fund can be 
established in your name, that of your family, or as a memorial 
to loved ones. 


the Church 


"To serve 


aims 
in all § its work 


THE FOUNDATION 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 


Established 1799 
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Office of the Director 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your informative booklets, 
“Concise Manual for Gifts & Bequests in Estate Planning,” 
and “A Tax-Free Life Income Plan.” PL-39 
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FLORIDA LIVING 
IN LIGHTHOUSE POINT 


About 300 discriminating families have 
chosen Lighthouse Point as their home. The 
people are of substance and character. They 
could have purchased or built their homes 
anywhere in the Pompano Beach or Lauder- 
dale area that they chose. 

Among their reasons for choosing Light- 
house Point were large WATERFRONT lots, 
typically 100-feet wide, complete with sea- 
walls on wide, 125-foot waterways of circu- 
lating tidal salt water giving direct access to 
the ocean 

NO city taxes and the prices are realistic. 


BATEMAN A&A CO. 
calterr_ 


2401 ATLANTIC BLVD., POMPANO BEACH, FLA. 


Send further information about Lighthouse 


Point. 


NAME_ 





ADDRESS 





CITY_ STATE 

















THE WEAVERS OF SALCAJA 


«+» Am Adventure in 
~ Practical Christianity 


~Q 

In the highlands of Guatemala, native 
weavers associated with the Presbyterian 
Mission Church 
are weaving by 
hand beautiful 
skirt lengths in 
unique Mayan 
designs. Priced 
8.95 and 10.95. 
For their inter- 
esting story and 
free illustrated 
booklet write to 
their sponsor, 

CLEMENTS OF FREEPORT 

Box 211 Freeport, N. Y. 















Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 16, ML J. 





PEWS, PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, a 
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ture role of the two churches, which will 
unite in a new United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. a few days later. 


Presbyterian Surveys 
Study Family, Race 


What do parents expect of the 
church? What does the church expect 
of parents? What do you feel are the 
chief obstacles in your community to 
the building of Christian family life? 

These questions will be put to a scien- 
tifically selected sampling of ministers 
in Presbyterian U.S.A. and United 
Presbyterian churches early next month. 
They are part of a questionnaire, now 
being mailed, designed to elicit informa- 
tion about the churches’ ministry to 
families, family programs in_ the 
churches, use of community resources 
for solving family problems, and family 
participation in church life. The ques- 
tionnaire will be another step in the 
largest study ever made on Protestant 
family life, a survey begun in 1956 by 
the Board of Christian Education. 

After this questionnaire has been 
tabulated, next item in the survey will 
consist of interviewing some 1,500 par- 
ents in seventy churches. The results of 
the entire survey, when completed, are 
expected to provide more accurate and 
detailed knowledge about the needs of 
Presbyterian families, and to point the 
way to new ways for the church to meet 
these needs. 

Being processed is another survey 








conducted by the Board of Chy 
Education. Following the directiyg 
the 1957 General Assembly, the } 
has been studying racial integratiglf 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A, Med 

The Board’s IBM calculator js & 
rolling out an intricate tabulation ¢ 
plies to a questionnaire sent to § 
ministers, and returned by nearly 
quarters of them. The data about 
rent race practices in Presbyterian 
gregations was collected to aid 
church in devising a realistic app 
to a goal set by the General Assemb 
a “non-segregated church in a non 
regated society.” 


















Injured Chaplain 
Leaves Antarctic Post “ 


Early last October veteran m, tl 
terian Chaplain Paul W. Reigner dco 





neac 















ducted a service of consecration fo Mo 
laymen Seabees who were to assist sbyi 
in Antarctica. Their mission: to ming mov 


to the Protestants among the pers 
of “Operation Deep Freeze,” the Uh 
States antarctic contribution to the 
ternational Geophysical Year. 
At the ceremony, which took placiien 
the chapel of the Quonset Point, Rigjmor 
Island, Naval Air Station, Chaps 
Reigner gave each of the servicer 
assistants a small Celtic cross to sym 
ize their new duties. Chaplain F 
prayed that “out of this time of scier 
study may arise a new revelation 
God’s truth.” 
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Studying replies to questionnaire on race relations in Presbyterian ssid 
tions are (left to right) Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake, the Rev. i. ~~ 





on 


Sissel, and Mr. Walter Wilson, staff members of the Board of Christian Eaue The 


PRESBYTERIAN 





VA 








f Chris 


the assistants were stationed at vari- 














lirecti points in Antarctica which the chap- 
the Ball could not visit. 

egratie st month, from a litter in the chapel 
S.A. ByeMurdo Sound, Chaplain Reigner 
tor is Mi jucted his first and last worship serv- 
ation dif in the antarctic. The helicopter on 
it to § he was arriving had crashed, 


early ¢ 
about 
‘terian 
0 aid 
C app 
As emp 


a non 


ing him severely. But before being 
m home for treatment, Chaplain 
ier was granted the privilege of 
ducting a service from his litter for 
men who were to have been part of 
new parish. 


byterian Men 
ady for the Road 


eaded by an imposing array of 


t ers which includes two Congress- 
an Prefin, three former governors, seminary 
signer @ college presidents, a General Assem- 
tion fo Moderator, and a Cabinet member, 
) assist Mesbyterian men were ready this month 
to min move into their tenth anniversary 
> Persommer. 

the UnilLater this winter, the National Coun- 
to thei of Presbyterian Men is expecting 
: than 10,000 churchmen from 
ok pladiery state in the Union to attend one 
int, Rijmore of its tenth anniversary meet- 

Chap 
ervicel three-day week end gatherings 





men are to begin February 14-16 in 
w York City’s Statler Hotel. 

A week later the Hotel Senator and 
tminster Presbyterian Church in 
amento, California, will be hosts to 
Presbyterian Men’s Fifth Western 
Meeting. The second Southwestern 
meeting will begin February 28 in 
a, Kansas. And on March 14, Chi- 
is Palmer House will welcome for 
tenth straight year the annual busi- 
meeting of the Council. 

all four meetings the programs 
feature the now-famous “talk-it- 
sessions about the work and wit- 
the Presbyterian Church, wor- 
nd group singing; and major ad- 
by some of the nation’s leading 
men, both lay and ministerial. 
fakers at the New York meeting 
iclude Stated Clerk Eugene Car- 
ake; McCall Corporation Presi- 
hur B. Langlie; Foreign Board 
Charles T. Leber; Presby- 
Men’s President Clarence Mc- 
B General Council Secretary Glenn 
Moore; Presbyterian Foundation 
t J. Howard Pew; and former 
zona Governor Howard Pyle. 

The educational world will be repre- 
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*E YOUR HEARTS 





for a 
Joyous 


Easter 


Daily use of a devotional guide in 
these weeks preceding Easter will help 


you and your family understand more fully the true meaning of 
this greatest of Christian holy days. As individuals and as 


families, begin the habit of daily devotions now. 


The Upper 


Room will help you as it helps millions of others. 


If your church is not one of the 70,000 churches distributing The Upper 
Room, send an order now to start with the March-April (Easter) issue. 
In lots of ten or more to one address the price is only 7 cents per copy. 


Consignment orders may be arranged. 


Individual subscriptions $1.00 per 


year, three years $2.00. Air Mail edition for young people and men and 


women in the service, same price. 


Order from 


ths Uyosr Roam_ 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
36 Editions — 29 Languages 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 









BANQUET 


[ Mone FOLDING 
TABLES 


Buy direct from 
Manufacturer 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school er church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 

Write for catalog and special 


Banquet Table. 
discounts. 
\ Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 














LIGHTING + DECORATING + CONSULTANT 


ON ALL INTERIOR IMPROVEMENTS 


[RAMBUSCH 








aS Cata schlii 
DEVELOPMENT 


In and adjoining the City of PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA 
which has excellent climate, good fishing, schools, 
churches and hospital. 


LOTS 80 feet by 120 feet 


PRICE «ee ee eee eeeeeeses © © $885.00 
TERMS $45.00 down—$20.00 per month without 
interest 


All lots being provided with city water and improved 
streets. All lot owners provided with access to waterway 
for boating and fishing. 


About half of present residents are 
Presbyterians. 


For further information address: 


PUNTA GORDA CORPORATION 


P O Box 688 Punta Gorda, Florida 








years respectively. 





MR. WILLIAM R. KENAN, JR. 
President, Florida East Coast Hotel Co. 


extends to the congregation of the 


Memorial Presbyterian Church 


Saint Augustine, Florida 


Congratulations and best wishes on the completion of the twelve years project of complete 
renovation, decoration, and illumination of this historic Church. Built in 1890 by the late 
Henry M. Flagler, the Memorial Presbyterian Church together with the famed Hotel Ponce 
de Leon, Saint Augustine, Florida, will commemorate anniversaries in 1958 of 68 and 70 














Enjoy financial 
security in an 
insecure world 


Thousands of men and women are hap- 
pily unconcerned about the ups and 
downs of the stock market. 

They are secure, and enjoy better-than- 
average returns on their money, large 
deductions in income tax, and a deep 
sense of satisfaction because they are 
contributing to the betterment of the 
world. 


They are holders of American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreements. 


In the 115 years the American Bible 
Society has been writing annuities it has 
never failed. During the Civil War, 
World War I and World War Il—and 
even throughout the severe economic 
depressions following the Panics of 1873, 
1893 and 1929—every annuity payment 
was made on time for the full amount. 
No wonder these annuities are recom- 
mended as safe, proper investments by 
so many banks and counsellors. 


These annuities which are such a bless- 
ing to those who own them also bless 
mankind, for they help the Society in its 
vital ministry of bringing the Bible to 
people everywhere in their own language. 


: Prompt, full payments 
: without fail 
: for over a century 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
me, without obligation, your 


d send : ° 
booklet PL-81, entitled “A Gift That Liv 
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sented at New York and Chicago by 
speakers Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, and Dr. Will W. Orr, presi- 
dent of Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pa. 

Presbyterian U.S.A. Assembly Mod- 
erator, Harold R. Martin of Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, will preside at the Council 
Sunday Communion services in all four 
cities. 

Included in the Sacramento meeting 
are many of the above speakers, plus Dr. 
Shelby Rooks, pastor of St. James Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, and Na- 
tional Missions Board member, and Con- 
gressman Brooks Hays of Arkansas, 
president of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

In Wichita, Frank Carlson, an Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention leader, former 
Kansas Congressman, Governor and 
Senator, will be among those to address 
the men. 

And in Chicago speakers will include 
Ruling Elder Wilber M. Brucker, Sec- 
retary of the Army, and Minnesota Con- 
gressman Walter Judd, former China 
missionary. 


Hungarian Reds Remove 
Lutheran Bishop Ordass 


Two Communist countries—Hungary 
and China—last month tightened their 
grips on Christian churches. 

In a surprise move, the Hungarian 
government ousted the presiding bishop 
of the Lutheran Church, Bishop Lajos 
Ordass, and replaced him with a clergy- 
man sympathetic to the regime. Bishop 
Lajos Veto, the new presiding bishop, 
also headed the Lutheran Church dur- 
ing the months Bishop Ordass was im- 
prisoned for alleged “currency manipu- 
lation.” 

During the summer of 1956, members 
of the World Council of Churches nego- 
tiated with the Hungarian government 
for the rehabilitation of Bishop Ordass. 
He resumed his episcopal duties on Ref- 
ormation Sunday, 1956. The latest ac- 
tion of the Hungarian government prac- 
tically returns relationships with the 
Lutheran Church to their pre-revolution 
basis. 

Criticism from outside Hungary was 
immediate and bitter. Bishop Hanns 
Lilje, who participated in negotiations 
for Bishop Ordass’s release, said of the 
Communist minister of church affairs: 
“He could not have chosen a more effec- 
tive way of spreading suspicion against 














his state and its basic ideology, 
forcible deposition [of Bishop @ 
was a breach of solemn pled 
showed a hostile treatment 
church.” 

Half-a-world away, five 
Protestant leaders have been “s 
for objecting to the governmen 
to establish state-sponsored “ing 
ent” churches. The report, publi 
a Peiping newspaper, did not speg 
fate of the clergymen. 

The men were said to have exp 
their opinions at a meeting of ¢ 
tional Committee of Pro ‘ 
Churches. Charges brought agains 
five included spreading “heresieg’ & 
undermining the “patriotic campaig 
self-administration of the churches 


Flood Sequel: ran 
Victory for Pikeville | 


A little more than a year ago, 
gymnasium of  Presbyterian-rel 
Pikeville College, Pikeville, Kentw 
was almost completely ruined by 
waters which rose to a height of 
feet inside the building. Bleachers, 
from their moorings, toppled onto 7} 
gym floor. The rushing waters of 
Big Sandy River carried tons of silts 
the floor. 

After the waters which inund 
Pikeville’s lower campus _ receded, 
estimate of damage to the gymnas 
indicated that at least $50,000 
be needed to restore the structur 
addition, another $50,000 would be 
quired to repair and rebuild 
faculty homes and a maintenance § 

Church people responded quick 
an account of the disaster publishes 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire. By spring, Pik 
President Dr. A. A. Page reporteda 
of $29,719.02 had been received f 
Presbyterian churches, individuals, 
church groups. In addition, a disastet 
lief grant from the One Great Ho 
Sharing Offering was allocated to 
ville. The Civil Defense Agency 
proffered additional financial assist 

With almost sufficient funds on 
restoration work on the gymnasium 
gan last summer. Under the super 
of the college maintenance staff, sit 
students who attend the college 
the school’s unique scholarship preg 
undertook the task of rebuilding. 
students, who work ten hours 4 
during the school year and a fill! 
teen weeks during the summer t0® 
their tuition, laid a new sub-foor 
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jransylvania (dark uniforms ) spears re- 
md in game won by Pikeville 99-77. 
otest marked first use of Pikeville 
r ago, ym since flood damaged it last year. 
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Kentudih 900 square feet of main floor in 
by feven days. Unmoored bleachers were 
ht of red. Retaining walls were erected 
chers, in both sides of the building. 

1 onto # The renovation program also included 
ers of provision for housing thirty-two boys 
of silt fy the gym, thus relieving pressure on 
sowded men’s dormitories. 

una Last month, with goals in place, foul 
ceded, lines painted, and the floor polished to 
symm, mirror-like gleam, the white-uni- 
100 Wiilomed Pikeville Bears used the rebuilt 
‘ucture, 


gymnasium for the first time. The Bears’s 
77 victory over Transylvania can 
well be shared by Presby- 
terians all over the country whose gifts 
made the game possible. 
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countless 


Church Aid Planned For 
Special Graduate Study 


The nation’s shortage of specialists 
wih advanced learning in many fields 
has been on the forefront of the public 
nind for several months. Government, 
industry, and the academic 
tw delving for ways to provide more 
advanced education to gifted young men 
and women. 


world are 


“§ Apart of this newly realized national 

ff, SO need will be met by the United and 
°6¢ “HUSA. Presbyterian churches. 
» PEE Plans are now complete to provide 
ng “Fllowships for graduate study for mar- 
. ied or single students who expect to 
full OH serve the church as college professors, 
7 ee *minary teachers, college chaplains or 
floor miversity pastors, editors, ministers, or 
yan! 


Jiwuany 25, 19358 









staff personnel of the boards and 
agencies of the church. 

A total of $22,500 will be provided 
by the churches for this purpose in 
1958, and possibly $45,000 in 1959. 
For single persons, grants will not ordi- 
narily exceed $1,200 plus tuition and 
special academic fees; for married per- 
sons, $2,000 plus tuition, special aca- 
demic fees, and consideration for the 
number of the applicant’s children. 

Applicants must be members of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., or the 
United Presbyterian Church. Ordained 
ministers must hold a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited seminary, or have 
had equivalent education, Unordained 
persons must have a bachelor’s degree. 

Application forms and further infor- 
mation can be obtained from the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Fellowships, 808 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. Persons making application must 
state their intention to serve for a rea- 
sonable time after the period of study in 
the institutions or agencies of the new 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A., or 
in those with which an official relation- 
ship is maintained. Application forms 
will be accepted until February 7, 1958. 


Board Plans 
Alaska Seminar 


This coming June and early July, 
thirty Presbyterians will be visiting mis- 
sion stations in Alaska, as well as cities 
and villages, tourist attractions and off- 
the-beaten-track spots in the territory. 
The travelers will be members of the 
sixth National Missions Alaska Travel- 
ing Seminar. 

For increased flexibility, the trip is 

The first 
section (June 18 to 27), a tour of south- 
east Alaska, will cost approximately 
$330. The second part (June 27 to July 
2) is a trip into the interior. The addi- 
tional cost is $175. The final seminar 
section (July 2 to 5) is a tour of the 
Arctic Coast. The additional expense 
will be $235 if there are less than twenty 
persons in the group or $220 if there are 
twenty to twenty-five. 

Dr. J. Earl Jackman, secretary of the 
Board of National Missions’ Department 
of Work in Alaska, will direct the trip, 
which is open to adult Presbyterians in 
good health. 

[For registration and complete infor- 
mation write Dr. Merlyn A, Chappel, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N, Y.] 


divided into three sections. 





POMPANO BEACH, FLORIDA 


An oceanfront community of fine homes 
cooperatively owned. Private beach, swim- 
ming pool, yacht basin. Priced far less 
than fee ownership. Send for free descrip- 
tive booklet in full color. 






REALTORS 
3356 ATLANTIC BLVD., POMPANO BEACH, FLA. 


Send me full details on The Palm Club. 
NAME 





ADDRESS 





STATE 





CITY 

















Your Address Labels, 1000——$1 


ANY MESSAGE UP TO 4 LINES on white, gilt edged 
gummed paper 112” long. Padded in books and 
packed in 3” PLASTIC BOX. Use on checks, lunches, 
books, letters, phono records. 1000 for $1 ppd. (Add 
18c for airmail). Any 5 or more orders. 80c each; 
any 10, 75< ea.; any 25 or more, 60c each. 4% tox 
in Calif. Great for gifts or FUND RAISING. Guaranteed 
to please. Prompt delivery. Bruce Bolind, 125 Bolind 
Bidg., Montrose 48, Calif. Thank you kindly! 








BULLETIN 


BOARD 





Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian —s 
Church and , ministers, 
publishers of books for Presbyterian venders. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in SGrenes. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 





Church women wanted to represent The 
Mission Weavers of Salcaja (advertised on 
page 24). Please write Clements, Dept. C, 
Box 211, Freeport, N. Y. 








HER 


Rose Marie is a shy and frail little three-year old American Indian 
girl. She is shy and timid because she thinks no one ever notices her 
or cares anything about her. Her father is away for long periods of 
time job hunting. He can’t find any work on the reservation. She is 
frail because she has to survive as an infant with practically no milk 
diet. Her home is a shack with a dirt floor without furniture or the 
barest of comforts. She is hungry most of the time. Yet she is a 
pretty girl with winsome dimples and deep brown eyes—a wistful 
child who timidly seems to yearn for a bit of attention. She could be 
very affectionate and grateful if she knew someone loved her. 

Rose Marie, like many other American Indian children, needs to 
find a friend and be “adopted” through Christian Children’s Fund’s 
Indian centers in four states. The cost of such an “adoption” is $10 
a month and the contributor receives the child’s name, address, picture 
and story and can exchange correspondence. 





I want to “adopt” an Indian boy () Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 


girl (). Please send me my child’s 1938, with its 250 affiliated orphanage 

name, address, picture and story. I : 

understand I can write to my child. schools in 34 countries, is the largest 
Enclosed please find $120 for the og ee 

year [) or $10 for the first month [. Protestant orphanage organization: in the 


I understand I have the privilege 


of cancelling my “adoption” at any world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 


time. I cannot “adopt” a child but It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
I will pledge per month for a 
year []. I enclose my single gift DD. mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 


Giits are deductible from income tax. . ; és : 
national Cooperation Administration of 














Name : 
the United States Government. It is 

Address ; 

City oo experienced, efficient, economical and 

State conscientious. 

For information about the “adop- Rose Marie’s tribe, the Papagos, live in a 


tion” of non-Indian children in 


a . b desert country where 50 acres of 
the United States or in 30 other ee sesh 


countries, please write to: land is required for one cow. Less than 
. a third of them speak English and 40% 
Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke of the children are not in school. These 


CHRISTIAN “first American” children very definitely 
—— CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. aced help. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 
150th. First Presbyterian Ch 
Bergen, New York (the Reverend 
liam Loan, pastor). During the ob 
ance the Knox Memorial Buildis 
church service unit—was dedicated, 
the entirely remodeled and redecoy 
sanctuary was rededicated. 
125th. Second Presbyterian Ch 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania (the Re 
Charles H. Davis, pastor). 
100th. Second Presbyterian Ch o™ 
of Germantown, Philadelphia, Pem ' 
vania (the Reverend Hugh L. Cosi 
Jr., pastor). 
75th. First Presbyterian Chy 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania (the Re 
Dr. E. Eugene Cunningham, pastor 
50th. First Presbyterian Ch 
Greybull, Wyoming (the Reverend 
Thomas Adam, pastor), 


































DEDICATIONS: 
Union Presbyterian Church, W; 
Maine (the Reverend Carl H. 
Jr., pastor), of a Christian-edug 
building and youth center. 

Havenwood Community Presb 
Church, Lutherville-Timonium, 
land (the Reverend Richard J. Ma 
pastor), of the first unit—a sanctuary 
Faith and Life Building. 

First Presbyterian Church, 
port, New York (the Reverend Jes 
Corum, III, pastor), of a Christia 
cation addition to the church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Oka 
Oklahoma (the Reverend Bruce E. 
gan, pastor), of the remodeled Christi 
education facilities and an addition d 
lounge, kitchen, and fellowship hall. 

Wedgewood Presbyterian Chun 
Seattle, Washington (the Reverend hat 
ert A. Mills, pastor), of a new chur 
plant. 

The Presbyterian Hospital, San J 
Puerto Rico (the Reverend Angel 
Seda, chaplain), of Hildreth Memo 
Chapel. The unit was named in mem 
of Dr. E. Raymond Hildreth, medi 
director of the hospital from 1906 
1922. The building also contains 4 
cial hall, a study, and living quart 
for the chaplain. 
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People and Places 
<BYTERIAN CENTENARIAN ADVISES: 
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se words of counsel were given in a 
nt interview by Mr. Alexander 
mie, 100-year-old member of the 
tminster Presbyterian Church in 
City, California (the Reverend 
alvin Hill, pastor), a few days before 
birthday anniversary. Formerly a 
wher and cattle breeder in Iowa, Mr. 
mie became famous for his Aberdeen 
gs cattle. Twenty years ago he left 
California, where a son, seventy-five, 
ides and with whom he now makes 
home. He has seen a doctor only 


















Alexander Binnie 


ue during his residence in California, 
Mi that was for a rash on his arms, Mr. 
imie reads without glasses, but does 
vara hearing aid. His hope—to live 
til he is 120. And said his son, J. C. 
imie, “I believe he'll make it. There 
ta thing . . . wrong with him.” 


ORIDA MISSIONARY ASSEMBLIES 

YW UNDER WAY 

Pa twenty-eighth annual chain of 
ssionary assemblies is now being held 
tumerous points in Florida—with over 
aif the meetings still to be held. Or- 
mido, Mount Dora, Lakeland, Winter 
faven, Miami, Fort Lauderdale, West 
alm Beach, Fort Myers, Fort Pierce, 
eto Beach, St. Petersburg, Clearwater, 
impa, Sarasota, Bradenton, Univer- 
ity of Miami, and Florida State Univer- 
ity will be the meeting points for 
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assemblies from January 25 to February 
27. U.S.A. Presbyterians taking part in 
the meetings include the Reverend and 
Mrs. Clifford E, Chaffee, fraternal work- 
ers in Bangkok, Thailand; the Reverend 
Norman E, Koehler, who serves in a spe- 
cial ministry to service personnel; and 
Dr. Kenneth M. Scott, chief of surgical 
services in the 140-bed Presbyterian 
Hospital, Taegu, Korea. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

The service of twenty-five years as 
Stated Clerk of the Synod of California, 
on the part of Dr. Thomas Holden, was 
noted recently with the presentation of a 
plaque by ministers and laymen in the 
area. The recipient has been a member 
of the General Council of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S.A.; is chairman of the 
committee on the Book of Common Wor- 
ship of the General Assembly; he is also 
president of the Board of Trustees of San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, San 
Anselmo, California. 
@ A membership of seventy-three years 
in the Presbyterian Church of Newtown, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Dr. John E. 
Mertz, pastor), on the part of Mr. Hor- 
ace B. Hogeland was noted last month. 
Fifty of those years have been spent in 
service as an elder. 


COLLEGE NEWS 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see (United Presbyterian), was one of 
eighteen Negro colleges to be granted 
full membership recently in the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. It was one of sixty-three 
which sought membership in the asso- 
ciation in the light of the rating unit’s 
recent decision to measure Negro and 
white colleges according to the same 
standards. 
@ Announcement has been made of the 
addition of Barber-Scotia College, Con- 
cord, North Carolina (Dr. L. S. Cozart, 
president), to the membership roster of 
the United Negro College Fund, This 
brings to thirty-three the number of pri- 
vate, accredited colleges and universities 
supported through the Fund. Barber- 
Scotia is affiliated with and operated by 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Among 
its distinguished alumni is the late Dr. 
Mary McLeod Bethune, noted Negro 
educator and founder of Bethune-Cook- 
man College in Daytona Beach, Florida. 
Another North Carolina Presbyterian-re- 
lated school included in the Fund is 
Johnson C. Smith University in Char- 
lotte. 
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are now commonplaces of speech. 
But for most people they have lost 
their original meaning and are used in- 
terchangeably to designate the holy-day 
of worship in the church, Behind this 
there is a deep-rooted confusion in the 
minds of most people as to the tradi- 
tional meaning and usage of these two 
terms. Historically each of the terms had 
its own distinctive origin in the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition, its own important 
place in the heritage of israel and the 
church. 

Sabbath is a Hebrew word in the Old 
Testament, with the basic meaning of 
rest. The observance of the Sabbath is 
required in the Ten Commandments. In 
the familiar passage in Exodus 20, we 
are told that the Sabbath was instituted 
by God at the creation. God himself 
rested on the seventh day, and the char- 
acter of the seventh day as a day of rest 
is thereby fixed in the eternal order of 
things. 

In the parallel passage in Deuteron- 
omy 5, supplementary information on 
the Sabbath is offered. Whereas in Exo- 
dus there is an account of the origin of 
the Sabbath, in Deuteronomy, the place 
of the Sabbath in the life of man is ex- 
plained. The Israelites are reminded that 


T HE terms Sabbath and Lord’s Day 
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once they were slaves in Egypt, and that 


THE 
SABBATH 

and 
THE LORD’S DAY 


They are not the same, though often confused. 
The early Christians observed both days, and 
possibly we would do well to emulate their example 


by David N. Freedman 


Sabbath is stjll an ordinance of God, 


































in those days there was no Sabbath 
them. The masters rested all the ti 
while the slaves worked all the time. 
no man can continue to work day in 
day out without breaking down. God 
tended the Sabbath for all men. 1 
Sabbath was made for man, a set peri 
every week, for relaxation and rec " 
tion. Therefore, on the seventh day 
only shall the master of the house r 
but his wife, his sons and daughters,i 
servants and his animals, and also 
stranger in the land. 

Throughout the history of Israel, & 
most distinctive mark of the social om 
was the Sabbath. From the very beg 
ning it was the day of rest, when 6 
nary work was set aside. In the days 
the temple it had some religious sign 
cance so far as the daily worship custo 
were concerned, but it was not partid 
larly the day of religious worship. 

As Christians we should regard! 
Sabbath as Jesus did: a day made fort 
rest and refreshment of man’s soul. 
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maining with us to this day. There 
nothing in the New Testament or in! 
history of the church to suggest that 
is no longer required or that it has¢ 
lived its usefulness. 

The Lord’s Day, on the other! 
had an entirely different origin and 


o = 
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ind came into being not at creation, 
lmhen Jesus Christ rose from the 
| Whereas the Sabbath was ob- 
jon the seventh day, Saturday, the 
sDay was the first day of the week, 
y. Therefore, from the beginning, 
tians observed the first day of the 
as one set aside in honor of the 
rection, the guarantee of their 
On that day Christians gathered 
her to celebrate the Lord’s Supper 
he resurrection of their master. But 
continued to observe the Sabbath as 
ws did. They rested on the seventh 
then on the first day they celebrated 
meat event which had transformed 
lives. To them the Lord’s Day was 
p day of rest; rather it was one of 
j hip and good works. After service 
went forth to do the Lord's labor. 

i he development of a regular worship 
eon that day was undoubtedly a 


ple fbwing from or in imitation of the 
gogue, though at first it probably 
isted of little more than the celebra- 
of the Eucharist (in connection 
the love-feast), a distinctively 
istian institution. It ought to be 
ted out, however, that the Jerusalem 
sian community continued to wor- 
on the Sabbath, and until they were 
deded from temple and synagogue, 
bbath ‘ : ay: 
the tas Day service was limited to the 
time } mition of the death and resurrection 
. qeLord (in the Eucharist). 
lay in : 
». Codi the course of time, changes oc- 
ail dd in the practice of the church. 
“ na practical point of view, it was 
set pel ; 
ia usible to take two days out of each 
~ Mx for religious observance. Since the 
1 da ; ; 
suse rie and resurrection of Christ are at 
hters. ae” of the faith, it was natural that 
abit lord’s Day should become the day 


aship, while the Sabbath as a day 
srael et ™3s gradually dropped. 
"amme of the chief contributions of the 


vial ont 
-y heaigemation, however, was the recovery 
all wee Sabbath. Calvin, Knox, and those 
, days belonged to the Reformed tradition 
s sii plished this, These men were con- 
custome’ that the Christian community 
tit Uilered great loss in the dropping 
L he Sabbath. They felt that this com- 
rard tigpoment of the Old Testament still 
e fori *PPlication to Christians as well as 
oul. The Pilgrims who had settled in 
God 1 country made much of the Sabbath 
There ance as an important institution, 
vr in the Reformed churches of Holland, 
+ that terland, and other countries did the 

has 0 
tere was one important difference 
rh the restoration of the Sabbath to 


nd ar life. The rules of the Sabbath 
now applied not to the seventh day 
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of the week, but rather to the first, or the 
Lord’s Day. Thus the Lord’s Day be- 
came also the Sabbath. It combined the 
worship of God, the celebration of the 
Resurrection, and the Old Testament 
day of rest. For centuries this combina- 
tion worked out satisfactorily, but in 
more recent times the conflicting charac- 
ter of the two traditions has made our 
proper appreciation of the day more and 
more difficult. To the early Christian, the 
Sabbath was a day of rest, the Lord’s 
Day a day of work for the Lord and his 
Kingdom. Which is it to be for us, a day 
of work or a day of rest? 

It is clear that any amalgamation of 
the two days will be injurious to the 
fundamental principles of both. The 
same day can hardly be devoted both to 
rest and activity, to withdrawing from 
the bustle of society and to plunging into 
it with the armor of faith. In short, the 
Lord’s Day is not the Sabbath, and the 
Sabbath is not the Lord’s Day. And this 
was the position of the church for at 
least the first three centuries of its ex- 
istence; nor is there the slightest Biblical 
evidence to show that the one was trans- 
formed into the other. 

In our time this is a pressing problem; 
in this noisy, fast-moving era, a day of 
rest is more necessary than ever before. 
If we rest on the Lord’s Day, what will 
that do to the life and program of the 
church? And if we do the Lord’s work 
on that day, when shall we rest? 

In the last fifty years a new factor has 
entered the picture, offering an opportu- 
nity to recapture the real value of both 
the Lord’s Day and the Sabbath, so that 
neither will encroach upon the other. 
This is the five-day work week. Accord- 
ing to the commandment, a man must 
work six days and rest one. But it does 
not say that he must work for a living six 
days a week. If he works for five days 
and rests on one, there remains one for 
the Lord’s work, that is, the first day, the 
Lord’s Day, on which Christians dedi- 
cate themselves to his work. We recog- 
nize that we owe God a portion of our 
income; but surely we owe him also a 
portion of our time and our effort. 

Every man ought to have one day to 
himself in which he is free to rest and 
relax and enjoy life. There is, however, 
another day that belongs to God. If man 
works five days a week for a living, then 
the church has a claim on him for one of 
the two days remaining. One day in 
every seven God has set aside for our 
rest and recreation; that is the Sabbath. 
And one day in every seven we as Chris- 
tians have set aside to do the work of the 
Lord—that is the Lord’s Day. 
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REBEL REVISED 


(Continued from page 17) 


where he did substitute work in the city 
and nearby towns. He applied at the 
Presbyterian-related Colegio Americano 
in Caracas for a position, but was in- 
formed by Principal Dr. Alan Hamilton 
that there were no vacancies. In the fall 
of 1952, however, an opening came at 
Guatire. Dr. Hamilton remembered 
Cuadra’s enthusiasm and courage and 
asked him to take over as temporary 
director. He has been there ever since. 

Although we knew Guatire as one of 
the most difficult mission situations in 
the whole of Latin America, it was ex- 
act'y what Cuadra wanted. There was no 
organized -congregation or regular Prot- 
estant worship. The school, in an old 
three-patio house, had only twelve pri- 
mary students. There was active hostility 
to the evangelical faith, and social ostra- 
cism for the director and his family. The 
youth of the town were indifferent to any 
religion and usually hung around bars 
and poolhalls. 

The Cuadras moved in and went to 
work, During one of my first visits to 
see Principal Cuadra, he announced, 
“We ought to do something for the 
young men of the community.” 

“What do you suggest,” I said warily, 
because I had already seen his active 
mind hatching grand and impetuous 
ideas. “These fellows will never come 
around to hear the gospel on their own 
volition,” he said. “But if we can draw 
them into the school building with some- 
thing like gym equipment, we can even- 
tually get to know them and approach 
them personally with the Christian mes- 





Abelard and Aida Cuadra and their two children have lived in Guatire since 1952. 
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sage.” I had my doubts, but it did seem 
fair to let the principal experiment. 

On my next visit to Guatire, I was 
led to the back patio where a biceps- 
building center had been established 
with meager but professional-looking 
equipment. “Aida does not approve of 
this approach,” Professor Cuadra said, 
“but she is always on hand with a tract 
or a gospel portion when a boy bids us 
good-bye after a workout.” 

Several months later, when Cuadra’s 
Guatire weight lifters won the state 
championship, the proud coach brought 
the trophy up to Caracas to show it off 
to all of his colleagues. Within a short 
time, school enrollment jumped to more 
than sixty. And this total didn’t even in- 
clude the dozens of young men who 
learned about the Bible before and after 
their bouts with the weights and rings. 

Working with this former officer was 
a real pleasure. A mere suggestion on my 
part often became an order to be exe- 
cuted with military precision. 

One day I asked him, “Do you have 
regular daily worship with the children 
of the school?” He replied that they 
couldn’t because no single room or patio 
could hold all the pupils at once. “Since 
I am a new believer, I do not feel com- 
petent to direct services,” he added. 

“You use the Upper Room with your 
family?” He nodded. “You could use it 
for worship,” I suggested. And that’s all 
there was to it. 

My next visit to Guatire was in the 
morning. “It is almost ten o’clock—time 
for chapel,” the principal declared. The 
largest patio filled with pupils, lined up 
by grades under the bright, tropical sun 
in a military “at-rest” position. The 
school hymn, “Jesus Saves,” was vigor- 
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ously shouted without the aid of 
Then the principal gave a gy 
based on the daily devotions ang 
several announcements. Although 
still was no church in Guatire, 
worship had begun. 

Abelard Cuadra had been nj 
a family tradition of ruthless ung obs 
for the lower classes. But slowly 
social consciousness came to this 
military officer. When a nearby 
devastated by storms, he canvas 
town for food and clothing to send 
flood victims. 

Later he led me to the rear patil 
showed me with evident joy his 
acquisition—a used electric saw, 
are several poor evangelicals I hay 
around here,” he said. “I thought A 
might add to their incomes if they 
up bee-keeping. With this electrg 
they can easily make hives.” 

On another occasion, I remarked 
the school seemed to be a good 
to begin a Sunday school. The goof 
fessor reminded me that his famih 
active every Sunday in the Evang 
Church at Guarenas. “We cannot 
two places at the same time,” he. ¢ 
tested. But on my next visit, he g ye 
me with, “The Sunday schoo 
menced last week. We had twenti, 
pupils. There is promise of more, 
we need materials for the new st 
Guatire had not only regular worshi 
the beginnings of a congregation. 

Through all of these events, 
has never lost his love for the d 
When he learned about a so-called 
tomless” pool of water in the a 
which was inhabited by evil spirit 
took some of his athletes to the 
an expedition. 

“Legend had it that there was an 
at the bottom who seized unwary s 
mers. I told the boys to jump in. 
held back for a while, but they 
went in. They all came up as! 
they would. We went prepared ¥ 
string, a measuring stick, and paint 
brush. With a stone and the string 
measured the depth of the ‘botto 
pool at its deepest point. Then we 
the paintbrush and put the date, 
depth, and our school name on 4 
overhanging rock.” 

One day a school dog was hit 
truck. The students were upset and 
that a so-called “doctor” in town? 
heal the injured animal. Pr 
Cuadra had heard about this doeto 
he sent a boy to get instructions 
curing the dog. The boy paid the@e™ 
tor’s fee and returned with the “cu 

After several days of following By 
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© aid of instructions, the students agreed 
& Sho, doctor was a fake and the dog 
1ONS and owing worse. “Then we went to 
AT though yg store and consulted the phar- 
uatire, Ml With some linament and reme- 
hat he suggested we were able to 
les he dog.” 
CSS UNewll, obvious work of the grace of God 
"Slowly deed been gradual in the former 
to this a of fortune. When he began his 
~arby ar mary teaching, he used to say to 
CaNVaS##iyy are much too mild in your ap- 
to send, Latins like excitement and heat 
‘ir religion. You ought to denounce 
of the priests to gain a hear- 






been 


rear pati 
joy his 
* SaW. Tl. after a year or so, he relented 
us T hay “Perhaps you have the right ap- 
thought h, After all you can catch more 
. if the wih honey than with gall.” 

ele Mi der the Cuadras, the school at 
ire was formally invited to take part 
nmunity programs for the first time 
p4. As a service to the community, 
ssor Cuadra long has maintained a 


emarke 
1 good 


he Zood| 


s famih blackboard over the school en- 
"Evang te filled with local announcements. 
— ithough his knowledge of English 
ne,” he y fragmentary, he has established 
, hee tht-school course in English for local 
—_ tants. The Cuadras exchange 

ee, cards with the local Roman 
ail lic nuns and have talked with the 
worst t priest. 

J the Presbytery of Venezuela, the 
zation. a: y 
oi d have served as counselors dur- 
oil cation periods for summer camps. 
a just recently the Cuadras’ congrega- 
hol at Guarenas has elected Abelard to 


1 spirit lice of ruling elder. 


es: do not know where the career of 

dard Cuadra will eventually lead. 
vail Ido know the people of Guatire 
val of the Presbyterian Church in Vene- 
pin | will never forget what he has al- 
hey { ly done for them. And I am sure 


as 1k ilnever forget what belief in Christ 


al done for him. 
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“Lovely Service” 


HAT was such a lovely service,” I say to the minister, shaking 
his hand as I leave our church of a Sunday. “I enjoyed it so 
much.” 

Or sometimes I am thinking that the service wasn’t so good. The 
tenors came in wrong in the anthem; the hymns were all my most 
unfavorites; the minister quite forgot to lead us in the Lord’s 
Prayer; the sermon was addressed to somebody else—at least it 
left me still thirsty. The table d’héte served up on this particular 
Sunday didn’t satisfy me. 

But maybe the point to the Sunday “service” is not that I should 
be satisfied. Perhaps I am too much inclined to go to church on 
Sunday as if I were going to a play or a lecture, hoping to be enter- 
tained, rested, diverted, hoping perhaps that somehow the “serv- 
ice” will turn my mind more fruitfully to God and deepen the 
dimensions of my faith. 

This attitude is upside-down, I suddenly realize. Who or what 
is supposed to be served in the Sunday service? Sometimes we call 
it “divine” service, and that gives us a hint. Gottesdienst (“God's 
service” ), as the Germans call it, makes it a little clearer. 

The Sunday service is an opportunity for me to serve God, to 
wait upon him, to express my love for him and my trust in him, to 
offer myself anew each week to him. Whether the organ catches a 
cipher or the minister forgets the point to his best illustration has 
nothing to do with the success or failure of the service. What mat- 
ters is that I give myself to God, trying to serve him through wor- 
shiping him, as I try to serve him in the life of every day. 

So I make a new resolve. From now on I shall go to Sunday 
service with the intention of worshiping God from the moment I 
enter the church. I shall not sit passively in the pew through the 
prayers and hymns and Scripture, waiting for the “real meat” of 
the sermon. I shall not find the value of the service in whether or 
not the minister talks sense according to my lights. My old criteria 
for judging the worth of this Sunday-morning hour will all go out 
the window. 

The Sunday service at our church will be good or bad for me ac- 
cording as I am more or less able to give myself wholeheartedly 
to serving God through worshiping him. 
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reminiscences and experiences of a 
world traveler and the wit and wis- 
dom of a Christian elder-statesman. 
Dr. Brown, a front-rank leader in 
the Christian world mission and pio- 
neer in interchurch cooperation, 
celebrated his 101st birthday in De- 
cember, 1957. 188 pages; $2.50 
postpaid. 


@ A Clinic on Role Playing. New- 
est bulletin in the Westminster Fel- 
lowship series. Leaders and advisers 
of youth groups will find this reprint 
from Youth Fellowship Kit a most 
helpful instrument in their work. 
Free. 


@ Your Basic Tools. Here is the 
practical answer to the question 
often asked by teachers and other 
Christian-education workers: what 
does our denomination provide to 
give information and guidance on 
our job? This leaflet lists and de- 
scribes the most essential program 
material. Free. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, Til. 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write for comprehensive free catalog of lit- 
erature and andio-visnal materials. 








CONVERSATION 
IS THE KEY 


(Continued from page 9) 


excursions into barnyard humor. An- 
other family talks about sex, but seldom 
if ever talks over religious beliefs with 
the children. The most profane father 
encountered in the entire study severely 
punished his fifteen-year-old son for a 
reference to a matter which most whole- 
some parents would find entirely unob- 
jectionable. 

It is sometimes charged that the 
avoidance of sex in family conversation 
is the result of the prudishness of re- 
ligious parents. But Dr. Chesser’s find- 
ings about British women are quite 
different. Strongly religious parents tend 
to give their children the most adequate 
sex education. 

Finally, the role of family conversa- 
tion must be seen against the back- 
ground of the small family which is 
characteristic of modern American life. 
In the large family of earlier generations, 
there was some warrant for the emphasis 
upon listening rather than talking. The 
idea that children should be seen and 
not heard made sense in a family of 
twelve. Family silence was a sign of 
family discipline. But with only one or 
two children, such behavior becomes a 
matter of concern. Again, a large family 
demanded a more autocratic parent, who 
laid down the rules and enforced-them. 
The small family is free from this neces- 
sity and can emphasize individual ex- 
pression and development. Moreover, in 
the large family the children talked out 
many things among themselves; in the 
small family, this must be done with the 
parents. The democracy of the small 
family is a luxury which its size permits. 

No discussion of family conyersation 
could be complete without reference to 
the power of the spoken word. Centuries 
ago, Jesus Christ pointed out that what 
comes out of the mouth is a great deal 
more important than what goes into it 
(Matthew 15:11). The use of language 
is one of the principal forms of behavior. 

In the daily life of a family, what a 
father says to his son and daughter, how 
he listens to what they have to say, how 
he speaks to his wife, and the attention 
he gives to her conversation are usually 
an accurate measure of the affection and 
esteem he bears toward the members 
of his family. The quantity and quality 
of just plain talk reveals whether love 
is struggling to maintain a precarious 
foothold in a family, or reigns over all the 
complexities of day-by-day living. 





OUR SURPLUS 
FOOD 


(Continued from page 20) 


poverty-fettered people in these 

Programs essentially like the¢ 
plified example I have described 
ing carried on in a small 
sponsored by the religious age 
some by local governments, some 
the United Nations. The United \y 
pilot-plant projects have show, 
such a program can be conducted 
out upsetting normal patterns of 
The simple truth of the matter is th 
food that is contributed in such, 
gram is used to feed people who, 
wise would not have eaten—or 
have eaten only what they them 
could eke out by their primitive 
methods. It does not reduce the m 
commercial sales of food withir 
economy which receives it. 

Here, certainly, is a method wh 
our agricultural abundance can bet 
formed into a powerful and const 
instrument to build lasting found 
for peace and prosperity in our tr 
world. 
The Senate Foreign Relations ( 
mittee has twice voted its appro 
the United States to join in setting 
World Food Bank Plan through 
the global food surpluses can be 
ployed in this kind of constructive 
creative building. A Joint Resoluti 
been proposed to Congress which 
call on the President to initiate neg 
tions for establishment of such a 
gram. Unfortunately, there has nojy 
been a sufficient sense of urgency tt 
this kind of work underway on the 
that this age demands. 

Certainly, the grave and growing‘ 
lenge to our position of world leadegl’Y 
makes it more imperative than ever 
America unleash its inventive ima 
tion to develop a constructive solutid 
the dilemma of “surpluses” in @ 
where hunger is widespread. Cert 
there is a moral imperative also that 
cruel paradox be resolved in a i 
and constructive way. 

With their Christian compas 
church members are particularly 4 
fied to provide forceful leadership # 
American people in using our Dié 
of abundant food as a powerful i 
ment for building the foundation 
peace, progress, and good will 
men. 

dapted from Senator Proxmire’s addres 


A 
Church World Service luncheon during the 
Assembly of the National Council of 9 
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so that@linda sighed. It seemed to her that 
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IIDREN’S STORY by Helene Whittaker 


seemed wrong since Mrs. Rodney had 
come in. They should have planned 
something nicer for refreshments. She 
couldn’t imagine Mrs. Rodney drinking 
out of a paper cup and eating homemade 
cookies. 

“Come on, Dreamy, let’s go,” said 
Patty, nudging Linda’s side. The music 
had stopped, and Miss Wing, the troop 
leader, was speaking. 

“We've planned some simple refresh- 
ments. The girls will serve their own 
mothers, and our ‘tea’ will be cocoa so 
that we can all drink the same thing.” 

Linda picked up a paper plate, put a 
few cookies on it, and fixed a cup of 
cocoa for her mother. It was hard to 
meet her mother’s friendly eves when 
she remembered what she had been 
thinking a moment ago in the kitchen. 

Just then there was a harsh cry be- 
hind her. Linda turned to see Mrs. Rod- 
ney jump to her feet. Her lovely lace 
dress had a dark brown splash of cocoa 
down the front. Alison holding the empty 
cup stood in front of her mother. 

“Stupid girl, how could you be so 
clumsy?” demanded Mrs. Rodney. 

Linda could scarcely believe those 
loud, angry words were coming from 
Alison’s mother. Mrs. Rodney’s voice 
grew shriller as she dabbed at her dress 
and scolded her daughter at the same 
time. 

“Accidents will happen,” said Miss 
Wing cheerfully. “Come out in the 
kitchen. Maybe we can remove the spot 
with water.” 

“If you don’t mind, I think I'll go 
home. I'm going out to dinner tonight, 
and I certainly can't go like this. I'll have 
to change,” Mrs. Rodney answered. 

“But, Mother, the tea isn’t over yet,” 
Alison said, trying not to cry. 












THE BROWNIES’ TEA 


“I have an important engagement, 
Alison. I don’t want to be late. We'll 
have to leave now if I'm to change.” 
Mrs. Rodney’s voice was under control 
again, but it was still unpleasant. Linda 
drew closer to her mother’s side. 

Mrs. Cooper spoke. “If Alison wants 
to stay, we'll be happy to bring her home 
later.” 

“You're a dear,” said Mrs. Rodney. 
“Her sitter won't be there till five-thirty. 
If you bring Alison home, I could leave 
early for my engagement.” 

“Well see that she gets home all 
right,” Mrs. Cooper said. 

Mrs. Rodney drew her furs around 
her shoulders and kissed Alison lightly 
on the forehead. “Sorry I screamed, pet, 
but vou were clumsy.” 

When she had gone, there was a heavy 
stillness in the room. 

“Let's start our ‘sing,’ girls,” Miss 
Wing said. “Gather in a circle with your 
mothers.” There was a noisy, good-na- 
tured scuffle as the Brownies rushed to 
get to their own mothers. Linda looked 
at Alison who was standing uncertainly 
by the door. She wanted to do some- 
thing to erase the hurt look on her face. 

“Come on, Alison,” she called. “You 
be my mother’s other daughter for to- 
night.” 

Mrs. Cooper laughed. “That's a good 
idea. I just don’t feel right with only one 
child. Usually I have seven tagging after 
me.” She put one arm around Alison and 
the other around Linda. 

When the singing began, Mrs. Cooper 
whispered to Linda, “That was a 
thoughtful thing for you to do. I'm 
proud of you.” 

Linda squeezed her mother’s hand. 
“I'm proud of you, too. I'm glad you 
could come.” 
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Where Do 


Great Ideas Come From? 


From its beginnings this nation has been 
guided by great ideas. 


The men who hammered out the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights were thinkers—men of 
vision—the best educated men of their day 
And every major advance in our civilization 
since that time has come from minds equipped 
by education to create great ideas and put 
them into action. 


So, at the very core of our progress is the 
college classroom. It is there that the imagina- 
tion of young men and women gains the in- 
tellectual discipline that turns it to useful 
thinking. It is there that the great ideas of 
the future will be born. 

That is why the present tasks of our colleges 
and universities are of vital concern to every 


American. These institutions are doing their 4 
utmost to raise their teaching standards, to 
meet the steadily rising pressure for enroll- 
ment, and provide the healthy educational: 
climate in which great ideas may flourish. 
They need the help of all who love freedom, all} 
who hope for continued progress in science, 
in statesmanship, in the better things of life. 
And they need it now! 





For leaflet about the 41 colleges related to the 
Presbyterian Church in the 

U.S.A., write to Division of ly 

Higher Education, PL-825 eee ee 
Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 
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